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Before deciding on your next tire, have your dealer 
show you cross-sections of the various makes you 
are considering —so that you can measure the total 
thickness of the rubber and fabric used in building 
up the various makes. 





You will find that Michelin Tires embody 

more of these mileage-giving materials. 

In the 34x4 Michelin Universal, for ex- : 
ample, there is a solid though: flexible 

mass of wear-resisting rubber and fabric 

almost an inch thick. 


And every bit of the materials used is of the 
highest quality. Yet Michelins are moderate 


in price. : 
MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Southern Distributing Branches 





Atlanta: 81 Marietta St. Jacksonville: 24 E. Beaver St. 
Charlotte: 242 W. First St. Dallas: 412 Masten St. 
New Orleans: 710 Carondelet St. Memphis: 205 Madison Ave 


Factory: Militown, New Jersey 
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2 are grass and weeds ir 
fields this year, aS W 
\ 


ry 
the pastures While we acc: 


weather” as the excuse for the weeds 


in the cultivated fields, we wonder 
what is the “€xcuse” for the weeds 1 

the pastures. They are there, all right, 
and most of them have not been dis- 


Ithough surely there must 


some times lately during 


turbed, a 
have been j 
which work in the crops was not be- 


ing done. This season’s observation 
has convinced us that “too busy in the 
crop” is not the only reason why the 
weeds in the pastures are not destroy- 
ed. It must be that the average man 
does not believe that weeds do any 
harm in a pasture. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal Will Not 
Cause Whey to Form in Milk 
READER wants to know if feed- 
ing cottonseed meal to her cow 

will cause whey .to form and separate 

from the clabber. 





: : . @ 

No, the feeding of cottonseed meal 
will produce no The 
1andling of the milk so as to favor 
the proper development of the sour- 
ing bacteria will prevent such trou- 
bles. Extreme care in handling and 
keeping the milk at the proper tem- 
perature will solve the difficulty, and 
it is not necessary to stop feeding 
cottonseed meal to do so. 

In fact, when the cows are on green 
pasture and the weather is warm, the 
feeding of a moderate amount of cot- 
tonseed meal has a distinct advan- 
tage. When butter is made in warm 
weather it will be firmer and have a 
better texture if cottonseed meal is 
fed than when it is not. 

Of course too much cottonseed 
meal can be fed, as may be said of 
almost any other rich concentrate, 
but when a cow is on grass from two 
to four, or even five pounds of. cot- 
tonseed meal, according to the 
amount of milk the cow produces, 
may be fed to advantage, without in- 
jurious results, either to the cow or 
the product. 


such effect 





Corn and Sweet Potatoes Compared 
as Hog Feeds 


READER wishes to know “how 

many bushels of sweet potatoes 
it requires to equal a bushel of corn 
in feeding hogs.” 

No one can definitely answer such 
a question. The value of sweet pota- 
toes as a hog feed will vary widely 
with the kind of hogs and the other 
feeds used. Consequently one can 
find so-called evidence where less 
than three bushels of sweet potatoes 
apeared equal to a bushel of corn; 
while, on the other hand, equally 
good evidence can be found of it re- 
quiring five or six bushels of sweet 
potatoes to equal a bushel of corn for 
feeding hogs. 

If fed with due regard to their com- 
position and the appetites of the 
hogs, and along with other suitable 
feeds, we are of the opinion that 3 or 
3% bushels of sweet potatoes are 
equal in feeding value to a bushel of 
corn. 

There are more data available com- 
paring Irish potatoes with corn than 
of sweet potatoes with corn. It 
seems to us that the weight of evi- 
dence is that it requires about four 
bushels of Irish potatoes to equal a 
bushel of corn, but this also depends 
on the manner in which the Irish po- 
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probably equire muc more than 
our bushels to equal I el of 
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tities Satl ct 7 O1 the i 
hand, if they are used to supply suc- 
culence and only a small part of the 
carbohydrates required, two or three 


bushels of potatoes 
equal to the average value of a bushel 
of corn. In other words, it is not a 
question of feeding sweet potatoes, or 
corn—one as a substitute for the 
other—but a question of the proper 
use of sweet potatoes to supply suc- 
culence and a part of the carbohy- 
drates required. But if we take the 
generally accepted relative values of 
Irish potatoes and corn, four bushels 
of Irish potatoes to equal one bushel 
of corn, then it seems to us that three 
to three and one-half bushels of 
sweet should 

bushel of corn, for unquestionably 
sweet potatoes have a higher feeding 
value than Irish potatoes, and we 
think this is supported both by the 
evidence of the chemist and that of 
the hog in feeding trials. 


may easily be 


potatoes equal one 


There is the one point, however, 
which must always be kept in mind, 
and that is that a small amount of 
‘Sime root crops seems to have a 
special value for the dry grain-fed 
hog,—probably a value very much 
higher than three or four bushels to 
one of corn. But, on the other hand, 
if the hog is fed on some rich pro- 
tein feed and required to get nearly 
all his large supply of carbohydrates 
required, from potatoes, or from corn, 
probably a bushel of corn is worth 
anywhere from five to eight bushels 
of potatoes in making pounds of gain. 





Fraud in Registration of Animals 
READER wishes to know if the 
Southern states have laws dealing 

with “the false registration of ani- 
mals, or if a pedigree is given, which 
it can be proved was known to be 
false by the person giving it, is there 
any law to punish such fraund.” 

Hoard’s Dairyman, which is usually 
very reliable in its statements, gives 
Mississippi as one of 19 states where 
such definite legislation has been en- 
acted. 

But even in those states where no 
specific legislation. has been enacted 
we suspect that the common law 
against fgaud would be sufficient to 
at least place some penalty on those 
guilty of pedigree frauds. 

The whole pure-bred breeding bus- 
iness and pedigrees are based on con- 
fidence. A pedigree is worth about as 
much as the word or honor of the 
maker is worth and very little more. 

Moreover, even when false pedi- 
grees are detected it is often hard to 
convict the makers of intentional or 
wilful fraud, and it is even harder to 
detect or identify false pedigrees if 
the dishonest maker of them is care- 
ful to cover up the deception. Up to 
the present time no_ satisfactory 
methods have been found for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the identity 
of animals for registration. At pres- 
ent, if the identity of two pure-bred 
calves of about the same age is lost, 
the owner may, if he is so inclined, 
guess at their identity and register 
them, and it is almost impossible to 


detect the fraud: If this can be done 
with two pure-bred calves it follows 
oat 


that it might occur with a pure-bred 


and a high grade, or if the pure-bred 
were to die the grade might be regis- 
tered in its place 

Those in the pure-bred business 


importance of keeping the 


pedigree and identity of animals 





1ight, and in the main the pedi- 
erees registered are correct; but oc- 
casionally a crook is caught aid this 
1 ly leads to the suspicion that 
probably many crooked pedigrees get 

without being detectec 

More stringent laws regarding the 
making of false pedigrees should be 


enacted in all states, better methods 
of establishing and maintaining the 
identity of individuals should be de- 
veloped and put into use. There is 
too great opportunity for the making 
of false pedigrees under our present 
registration methods. A pedigree is 
worth no more than the business 
word of the maker. If the maker of 
a pedigree will misrepresent a matter 
to make a few dollars, he will make a 
false pedigree if the opportunity of- 
fers and he thinks it likely to prove 
profitable, 





How Fine Should Limestone Be 
Ground? 


HEN the use of ground limestone 

first began to take the place of 
burned lime it was generally ground 
quite fine. It was known that the 
finer it was ground the larger the 
amount that would become quickly 
available. Later, when it was real- 
ized that owing to its cheapness more 
was usually applied than was neces- 
sary for immediate use and that some 
might be lost by leaching, the ten- 
dency was to use less finely ground 
limestone. 


This was thought advisable for sev- 
eral reasons. First, it cost less, the 
finer grinding adding considerably to 
the cost. Second, since it is a cheap 
and heavy material, the cost of apply- 
ing is a considerable part of the total 
cost of liming, and for this reason it 
appeared economical to apply a 
larger quantity of the less finely 
ground limestone so that less fre- 
quent applications would be neces- 
sary. This could be more safely done 
with the coarse material, because it 
dissolved less readily and there was 
less loss from leaching. 


There has always’ been a disposi- 
tion on the part of many manufactur- 
ers and some chemists to favor the 
finely ground material, but we believe 
this is a mistake. It seems to us that 
those who insist on finely ground 
limestone fail to appreciate the eco- 
nomic importance of less frequent 
applications. If we consider the cost 
of two applications of finely ground 
limestone against the cost of one ap- 
plication of more coarsely ground 
material, it will readily be seen that 
with the cheaper and coarser product 
a very much larger single application 
could be made. If a larger applica- 
tion of a medium product as to the 
degree of fineness is used, we be- 
lieve the immediate needs of the soil 
will be met at a considerably lower 
cost. 


At a recent conference held at 
Knoxville, Tenn., attended by lime 
crushers and representatives from 
the Experiment Stations of the South- 
eastern states, the following recom- 
mendation is made with reference to 
the fineness of grinding: 

“The finer the’ limestone is 
ground, the greater is its immed- 
iate availability. Limestone 
ground to pass through a ten- 
mesh screen, all finer particles 


included, is recommended for the 
common application of two tons 
per acre. Either very finely pul- 
verized limestone or burnt lime is 
recommended an applica- 
ly afew hundred pounds 


per acre is mad 


where 
tion of on 
This recommendation shows the 
influence of the crushers and 
who have generally ad- 


lime 


: 
the chemists, 


vocated finely ground limestone. Why 

should any one apply “only a few 
ly ? 717 ] or . r ” . 

hundred pounds per acre” of a cheap 


But the chief purpose in calling at- 
tention to this matter is found in the 
fact that the advocates of finely 
ground lime taken this 
recommendation as supporting their 
advocacy of finely ground limestone. 
The recommendation has that appear- 
ance to the casual reader, and théftin 
is shown the influence of the crushers 
and chemists in its composition; but 
as a matter of fact, limestone that 
will “pass through a ten-mesh screen, 
all finer particles included,” is not 
finely ground limestone. It is what 
might be described as medium ground 
limestone. 


t h: > 
stone have 


These recommendations also advo- 
cate the application of one to two 
tons, supposedly of this - 
ed limestone, “once in a rotation of 
not more than five years.” 


- Fo ay h 
sort of crusn 


If one to two tons per acre of 
crushed limestone, all of which will 
pass through a ten-mesh-to-the-inch 
screen, is sufficient for an acre for 
five yeafs; two to four tons per acre 
of a crushed limestone, ranging from 
dust up to a quarter of an inch, ought 
to last eight or ten years, and we 
have no hesitation in stating that this 
heavier single application would cost 
less than two applications of the 
more finely ground product. The 
question is an economic one, and if 
the more finely ground product, ap- 
plied once every five years, will give 
a larger profit on the cost of applying, 
or a larger net profit than a larger 
quantity of more coarsely crushed 
limestone applied less frequently, of 
course, the more finely ground mate- 
rial should be used. But lime is a 
cheap, heavy product, and the cost of 
applying is a large part of the total 
cost, therefore, if less frequent appli- 
cations of a more coarsely ground 
product will give as good results, no 
considerations of the crushers or 
prejudices of the chemists should 
prevent its use. 

But again to the chief purpose of 
this article, this conference did not 
recommend “finely ground” limestone, 
as some are claiming except as an at- 
ternative to burnt lime, when “an 
application of only a few hundred 
pounds per acre is made,” a thing 
which no man who studies economy 
will do. Since the conference men- 
tioned “finely pulverized limestone,” 
it should have defined what it meant 
by “finely pulverized,” for then the 
sellers of finely pulverized limestone 
products could not have used its pro- 
nouncements to support their erron- 
eous contentions. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Salting Cattle 


’ 

















ALTING the cattle on pasture as it 

is generally practiced is of doubtful 
value. Giving an animal a large dose 
of salt once every two weeks, or even 
once a week, often does more harm 
than good. Salt should be protected 
from the rain but kept where the cat- 
tle can get what they want when they 
want it. It will pay to provide salt 
in this way because it is really less 
trouble and gives much better results. 









































: 
What Farmers Want to Know 
By VW. F. MASSEY 
Wilt in Tomatoes tomatoes instead of the best. But for 


“NAY TOMATOES are dying with 
wilt disease. What shall I do?” 


Nothing you can do will do any 


good. Avoid infected soil. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
breeding resistant varieties to the 
Fusarium wilt, and may send you 


some seed. The Southern bacterial 
wilt infects the soil and tomatoes 
cannot be grown on infected soil. 





Potato Scab 


FROM Georgia: “I am sending you a 
potato that is scabby. What causes 
it, and how may it be prevented?” 
Xu 
Phe scab is caused by the growth 
of the scab fungus. It gets on the po- 
tatoes from the soil being infected 
with the spores of the fungus, or is 
carried to the soil on scabby seed 
potatoes like the one you sent me. 
To prevent it, never plant scabby po- 
tatoes. If the soil is suspected, 
treat the seed potatoes by soaking in 
a solution of formalin, 1 pint to 30 
gallons of water, before cutting. But 
where potatoes have scabbed, avoid 
that ground for some years for po- 
tatoes. 





Tomatoes Rotting 


“DLEASE tell how to prevent rot in 
tomatoes.” 





Rots that are caused by fungous 
growths can be prevented by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture. My to- 
matoes have been sprayed twice, and 
on 50 plants I have so far pulled but 
one rotten tomato, and this was af- 
fected by blossom-end rot caused by 
dry weather. Here we have had but 
one rain since the 10th of May and 
that on the 6th of June, so that where 
not irrigated our crop seems to think 
life not worth living. 





Getting Ready for Canning 


ERE, where we have had. but one 

rain in June and that on the 6th, 
we are waiting for moisture to set 
the late tomato plants for the can- 
ning crop. The plants were sowed in 
the open ground and are plenty large 
enough. If you have late plants, get 
them out at once, for the early varie- 
ties are not good for canning, and 
every one should have a full winter 
supply of canned tomatoes if of noth- 


ing else. Late planted snap beans 
also can nicely, and sugar corn, 


pumpkins, sweet potatoes and black- 
berries. Canned vegetables and fruits 
will add greatly to the winter diet 
and add wholesomeness to the salt 
meat and hominy. 





Saving Seed 


ROM Georgia: “I have tried several 

times saving some tomato seed, but 
always get an inferior product. Can 
you give the best method in next pa- 
per?” 





No, I can never give a reply in next 
paper and seldom in second one, for 
the papers are made up ahead of date 
to get them out on time. It is easy to 
save seed that will produce good to- 
matoes, but not if you eat the earliest 
and best and save seed from what are 
left. To get good seed, you must 
grow plants for seed and save the 
choicest tomatoes. Then a specially 


good plant may be surrounded by in- 
ferior ones, and these inferior ones 
may set the fruit on the good one 
‘and the seed will produce the poor 


the home garden it seldom pays to 
save seed. The best tomatoes for 
seed are worth more on the table 
than the cost of a paper of first-class 
seed. I buy my seed from the best 
seedsmen and generally get the best. 
But if you buy seed from the boxes at 
the country stores you will seldom 
get first-class seed. It is easy to wash 
out seed from the refuse of the can- 
ning factories and sell them very 
low. Always buy the best seed. Five- 
cent packets are generally dearer than 
ten-cent ones. 





Keeping Ants From Bee Hives 


“ft OW can I keep ants from getting 
into bee hives? 

Tack strips of sticky fly paper all 
around each hive, and then get some 
carbon disulphide and hunt up the 





its upper wings. Put a chip or some- 
thing under the young melons to ele- 
vate them off the ground. Then spray 
with lead arsenate, 1 pound in 25 gal- 
lons of water, getting the spray well 
under the melons. A quart of corn 
syrup mixed to each two gallons will 
make it stick and be more attractive 
to the larvae. it is very commonly 
called pickle worm from its attacking 
late cucumbers, squashes, etc. 





Keeping Onions 

PROM Mississippi: “Is 
way to keep onions in 
They always rot with us. 


there any 
winter? 


” 


Onions ripening earlier have to go 
through a long hot period in your cli- 
mate, and this works against their 
keeping. Then there is a great differ- 
ence in the keeping quality of the dif- 
ferent varieties. Some, like the Yellow 
Potato onion, will not keep anywhere 
and must be planted in the fall. The 
best onions to keep are the New Eng- 
land varieties like the Southport 
Globe and the Danvers Globe and the 
red Wethersfield grown from seed 
sowed very early. These, properly 





of your own. 


cool creek or river. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


Ri our articles and letters elsewhere in this issue on how to 


have fall and winter gardens, and make plans to have a good one 


2. Load up the auto or wagon with the family, a big basket of food, 
watermelons, ice, lemons and sugar and take a day off beside some 


3. Make plans to can and preserve any surplus of vegetables and 
fruits that there may not be a ready market for. 

4. Plant peas, peanuts, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass or sweet 
potatoes on any stubble land that has not yet been put to werk. 

5. Make an effort to finish cultivation with all crops perfectly 
clean. The farmer who lets no grass and weeds mature seed has little 
trouble fighting grass the following year. 








ant hills and pour a spoonful in each 
hill in the late evening when all are 
in. It will smother the whole nest 





Sweet Potato Plants 


eeOM North Carolina: “Will it be 
of any value to dip sweet potato 
plants fe a solution of formalin?” 


I would never put formalin in direct 
contact; wig roots of plants, and dip- 
ping wate Rabo plants in the solu- 
tion will inevitably get on the roots. 
Scab does not affect sweet potatoes, 
but the chief disease is the black rot. 
It is best never to bed twice im the 
same place, never bed potatoes with 
brown blotches on the skin, and al- 
ways grow potatoes especially for 
bedding by planting cuttings from 
healthy vines in August. 





Fertilizing Asparagus 
“pLcAse advise what fertilizer and 
how much to use on asparagus 


now. Bed is 30 by 30 feet.” 





Your bed is 900 square feet or about 
the fiftieth of an acre. At this season 
I use only nitrate of soda to urge a 
rapid growth, keeping the bed clean 
of weeds and grass. This would mean 
three pounds on your bed. Then in 
the late fall when the tops have ripen- 
ed cut them off and cover the bed 
thickly with stable manure, this to 
be dug in in the early spring. 


Pickle Worm and Muskmelons 


ROM North Carolina: “Why is it 

that we cannot grow muskmelons 
here? Is there anything to prevent 
the worms boring into them? Does 
the worm come out of the ground or 
from an egg laid by a fly? I intend 
planting several acres the middle of 
June.” 








The worm is the larva of a pearly 
white butterfly with dark edges on 


cured and stored in a totally dark 
place as cool as practicable, will usu- 
ally keep. The Bermuda onions and 
the Prize-Taker and other Spanish 
and Italian onions will not keep. 
Onions grown from sets will not keep. 
Darkness and cold are the essentials. 
Seme freezing in winter will not hurt 
them, but any heat will do harm. The 
best keeper I have ever tried is the 
small white onion called the White 
Multiplier. This makes no seed like 
the Yellow Potato onion but increases 
by offsets at the root. I have kept 
these a year lying in a heap on a barn 
floor. 





Fire Blight 


“M* YOUNG apple trees put out a 
fine growth in spring until the 
apples were free of bloom. Then the 
tender shoots died. I cut off the dead 
ends and new growth is coming. What 
causes this trouble and how is it pre- 
vented?” 





You have done the only thing that 
can be done. Cut the blighted twigs 
out into live wood. But the. knife used 
should be sterilized after every cut, 
by dipping into a solution of carbolic 
acid, or you may carry the bacilli into 
fresh wood. There is seldom any in- 
fection after blooming period, and if 
the affected twigs are then properly 
removed the blight will go no farther 
that season. It seldom goes in apples 
as far as in the pear. 





Growing Early Cabbage 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 

“When should cabbage seed be 
sowed to make plants for late fall 
setting? What variety is best and 
how is best to fertilize? When should 
onion seed be Sowed for the winter 
markets? When is best to sow ruta- 
baga seed?” 





Sow seed of the Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage the middle of Septem- 
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ber. If these threaten to get over- 
grown, sow again the last of the 
month, for am overgrown plant will 
run to seed in the spring. Run fur- 
rows three feet apart east and west. 
Put in them 1,000 pounds of high- 
grade fertilizer. Bed on this and then 
open the beds with a shovel plow and 
set the plants in mid-November, 16 
inches apart in the open furrows, set- 
ting them deep enough to cover the 
entire stem. Then they will be right 
on the level when the beds are level- 
ed in the spring. For ripe onions to 
sell in the fall and winter, sow seed in 
February and thin to three inches in 
heavily fertilized ground. For green 
onions to bunch in late winter and 
spring, plant sets of the Norfolk 
Queen onion in September in rows 15 
inches apart and 3 inches in the rows. 
Sow rutabaga seed the middle of July 





Growing Celery in Beds 


poe the Upper South the Baltimore 
bed method of growing celery is 
better than the single-row method 
practiced in the North. The celery 
can come in after an early crop that 
has been heavily manured, so that 
only a moderate application of fer- 
tilizer will be needed. The soil must 
be put into first-class condition, and 
there will be needed a planting board 
six feet long and one foot wide, with 
notches cut on each edge six inches 
apart. Two pieces of twine about 
seven feet long with sharpened peg 
tied to each end and a good garden 
line will also be needed. Having good 
plants, grown as I have before direct- 
ed, you can set them at any time after 
the first of August and up to the tenth. 

Stretch the garden line along what 
is to be one side of the bed. Set the 
planting board exactly square with 
the line at one end. The board must 
be cut square at the ends. Then set 
a plant at each notch on both edges 
of the board. Then move the board 
and set it square with the line and 
matching the last plants set, and set 
another row, and so on till the bed 
is complete. The plants will now be 
in rows a foot apart and six inches 
in the rows, and each row will contain 
eleven plants. All that is now needed 
will be to keep the bed worked clean 
of grass and weeds till the outer 
leaves begin to fall out. 

“hen the setting up must be done 
Begin at one end of the bed. Stick a 
peg of one of the pieces of twine at 
the end of the first row and take a 
turn of the twine around each plant 
in the row and then set the other peg. 
Treat the second row the same way 
with the other twine. Now shovel 
earth in between the rows and pack 
it closely to the plants, holding the 
leaves erect. Then when the nights 
get cool begin the earthing up to 
blanch the celery. Shovel the soil in 
between the rows, just leaving the 
growing top above the earth, and car- 
ry the soil up outside the ends of the 
rows six inches so that the bed will 
now be just six feet wide. Continue 
the earthing till the middle of Novem- 
ber or till hard freezing threatens. 
Then cover the whole bed over with 
earth six inches and cover thickly 
with pine straw over the top and 


sides, and put some cornstalks on top 
to keep the straw from blowing off. 
You can then take out the blanched 
celery as wanted during the winter. 








aie RALEIGH, N. C. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bldg. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MABCH 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

x Two years .........$1.50 
TD cocwedns -50 Three years ........ 2.00 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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How to Have Abundant Fall and Winter Vegetables 





By L. A. NIVEN 




















{This is No. 27 in our series of disc ions of “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer,.”’) 
7 
a0 SOME this may not seem to hate ol monia or nitrate of soda makes it impossible for them to stay 
be the proper time to talk about is about all that needs to be applied in the ground longer. 
fall and winter vegetables, but in the furrows, say at the rate of 150 ss 
hose who would have an abundance to 200 pounds per acre These are . C 
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there are 





few fart where 
an abundance of vegetables are not 
had during the early spring; but un- 


fortunately too many treat the gar- 
den as though it was a corn or a 


cotton field and plant the whole thing 


at one time in the early spring, and 
the result is 
tables during the 
a weed patch during midsummer and 
fall. 

A garden is not a garden in the real 
word unless it 
throughout the 


an abundance of vege- 


j 


early summer and 


sense of the grows a 


succession of crops 
growing season, and the fall and win- 
ter vegetables are just as important 
as the spring ones. 


ej 
Net Easy to Grow Fall and Winter 
Vegetables 


}s rHE first place, it may just as well 
be taken for granted that it ts mueh 
harder to grow fall and winter vege- 
tables than spring ones. This is be- 
cause the larger part of the growing 
season of these late vegetables is dur- 
ing the hottest and driest part of the 
year. In the spring, there is 
usually an abundance of moisture in 
the soil and before the sun is real hot, 
it is comparatively easy to grow 
vegetables; but after the ground has 
dried out and the sun has become hot 
during the middle and latter part of 
the summer, then the 
vegetables is quite a different propo- 
sition than from growing them in the 
spring. Therefore it is necessary to 
overcome these handicaps by prepar- 
ing and fertilizing the soil with un- 


wsual care. 


when 


growime of 


Thorough preparation of the soil 
will within itself overcome to a cer- 


tain extent the usual lack of moisture. 


Therefore, in preparation for these 
late vegetables, prepare the ground 





so thoroughly that it would be easy 
for one to make the remark that you 
were trying to wear out that piece 
of ground by repeated harrowings. 
Break the ground thoroughly, harrow 
and re-harrow, until it is in the finest 
possible seed bed condition. If possi- 
ble, prepare the ground two to four 
weeks before planting, but if that is 
impossible, prepare as far in advance 
as possible. 


& 
Much Fertilizer Necessary 
HOROUGH fertilization should be 


* attended to also. Keep in mind 
that vegetables require a large amount 
of plant food if you would succeed 
with them in a big way. In the home 
garden, where only a limited space is 
given to the vegetables, the amount 
of fertilizer used should not be stint- 
ed. A plan that we have practiced 
and that has proved quite satisfac- 
tory is to scatter the fertilizer broad- 
éast at the rate of about a ton and a 
half to the acre, and harrow into the 
soil. hen when the rows are laid 
off for the vegetables, put in the bot- 
tom of the furrow a small amount of 
readily available plant.foad, in order 
to-put .some.plant food..whgre , the 
young plants can get it quickly for 
the purpose of starting off rapidly. Sul- 


HE next question that arises is 


what is to be planted during July, 
August and September, or even later, 
in order to have an abundance of fall 


and winter vegetables We shall at- 
tempt in the following paragraph to 
name some of the most common vege- 
be ganted at this 


tables that may 


upper South 
middle 


plants can be set in the 
as late as August 1, in the 
South, September 1, and in the lower 
South, September 15, but it should be 
kept in mind that this is a plant that 
is not going to do much growing until 
the nights become cool. It is a cool 
weather plant and cannot stand a 
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FINE SHORHORN HEIFER OWNED BY 


time of the year. You may be sur- 
prised at the vegetables that we name, 
because it seems to be a common 
opinion that vegetables to be grown 
late summer and fall garden 
different from those 
That is not the 
same, 


in the 
are entirely 
grown in the spring. 
case. They are one and the 
practically speaking. 


In the first place, snap beans can be 
planted up to August 15 in the upper 
part of the South with reasonable as- 
surance that they will mature in the 
middle part up to September 1, and in 
the lower_part to September 15. The 
pole limas can be planted in the Upper 
South up to July 15, the middle to Au- 
gust 1, and the lower South to Sep- 
tember 15. Beets can be planted with 
almost perfect safety as late as can 
pole lima beans. 


Cabbage, carrots and caulifiower 
can all be planted in the upper part 
of the South as late as July 15, in the 
middle South to August 15 and in the 
lower South to September L with rea- 
sonable degree of assurance that they 
will reach the stage where they can 
be made use of before cald weather 


R, W, EVERETT, PISGAH FOREST, N, C. 
great amount of the extremely hot 


weather that we sometimes have in 
the late summer or the very early 
fall. Therefore it should not be set 
too early. 

The early maturing varieties of 
sweet corn can be planted in the up- 
per part of the South as late as July 
15, the middle South, August 1, and 
the lower South, August 15, with the 
chances of about ten to one in favor 
of roasting ears being produced be- 
fore frost. 

Cucumbers may be planted as late 
as sweet corn. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that it is only the 
quick-maturing sweet corn that can 
be planted this late with a reasonable 
degree of certainty that the roasting- 
ear stage will be reached before fall. 


Eggplant does its best in the middle 
and latter part of the summer. It is 
a heat-loving plant, and is not going 
to grow much in the early spring. It 
is hardly safe to plant it in the upper 
part of the South later than June 15, 
the middle South July 1, and the low- 
er South July 15. Of course, it can be 
planted later and it may mature fruit, 





FIELD CROPS 

Cowpeas. 

First half July only:—Early maturing 
corn, soy, beans, German millet, Su- 
dan grass, late Irish potatoes, cuttings of 
sweet potato vines. 

Last half July only:—Rutabagas, early 
turnips, second crop Trish potatoes 

LEGUMES, PASTURE AND FORAGE 
corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, Ber- 
tures, late so} beans and 


velvet beans for soil improve- 





Nite:—The above suggestions are suited 


South being 





WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: 





partiowlorly t 
ble to plant two or three weeks later. 


ARE LAND AND SEED READY? 


VEGETABLES 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean, 
pole bean, bush lima bean, beet, wit- 
loof, chicory, carrot, corn, cucumber, let- 
tuce, pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash, 
Trish potato, rutabaga turnip. 
Transplant to Garden.—Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, collard, celery, leek, 
tomato, sweet potatoe. 


FOR POULTRY 
Sow rape. 


the Upper South, the Lower 
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but the dates mentioned are about as 
late as one can safely count on secur 
ing a good crop. 

Late fall or winter lettuce can be 
secured by setting the plants in the 
upper part of the South around Sep- 
tember 15, middle South, October 1, 
November 1. 
it can be set earlier or later than this 
It is a plant that is not so very sus 
ceptible to a reasonable amount 


lower South, Of course, 


cold, but if set about the dates mer 


tioned above one may reasonabl 
count on securing head lettuce befor 
the weather becomes cold enough t 


do it any material harm 
ot 

Not Yet Too Late to Plant Okra 
THE lower part of the South, and 

in portions of the Middle Sout 
okra may be planted as late as Ju 
15, but it is doubtful if it will do muc 
in the upper part of the South plant 
later than June or very early July 

Parsley well when 
the upper part of the South around 
September 1, middle South, October 
and lower South, November 1. A eri 
of peppers may be planted in the low 
er and middle South as late as Jul 
15, and many have suceeded well 
the lower South when planting the 
as late as August. It is doubtful, how 
ever, if one will be safe in planti: 
them in the upper part of the South 
much beyond late June or early Jul 


does S yrwed 


Every farm should grow a smail 
amount of second crop Irish potatoes 
for fall and winter needs. They cz 
be planted in the upper South as late 
as July 15, the middle South, the first 
week in August, and the lower South 
the middle to the latter part of 
August. 


Sweet potatoes can be planted with 
almost perfect safety in the middle 
and lower parts of the South up to 
the middle or latter part of July, and 
in the upper part of the South as late 
as late June or July. 

x 


Plant Radishes as Late as Sep- 


tember 

WHILE the radish is a very poor 

crop, or at least many think so, 
yet it is a quick grower and one can 
can mature it usually when planted 
in the upper part of the South as late 
as September 15, middle South, Octo- 
ber 1 and lower South, October 15 to 
25. Early September is about the 
right time to put in spinach in the 
upper South, October 1 in the middle 
South, and October 15 in the lower 
South. 

One is also safe in planting the 
bush growing varieties of squash in 
the upper South as late as July 15, 
middle South, the first of August, and 
the lower South the middle to the 
latter part of August. Tomatoes can 
be set with a reasonable degree of 
safety of having them mature, in the 
middle South, as late as the middle 
to the latter part of July, and the low 
er South up to the middle or latter 
part of August. In the upper South, 
however, July 1 to 10 is about as late 
as they should be set. 


While we have not named all thé 
vegetables that can be planted during 
the summer and early fall in order to 
have fall and winter vegetables, yet 
we have named a representative crop 
of the most common ones grown. We 
have attempted to give the latest 
dates that one can plant them and 
expect to have them mature so as not 
to be injured or destroyed by the 
frost or cold weather in early winter 
Most of these can be planted at 
earlier dates than mentioned, and it 
should be kept in mind that we have 
tried to give the latest dates on which 
they should be planted. 

We know that if one will give care- 
ful attention to the fall and winter 
garden proposition and follow in a 
general way the outline that we have 
given above, tlie resiilts will be highly 
satisfactory. 
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narrow end being shorter than the 








other two. Ordinary door bumpers 
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knobs. 


The butter mold most often used is 





HE photograph shows some butter- 

making equipment that the farm 
handy man should make for imme- 
diate use. 
worker, a butter mold, and a paddle. 
All of these should be made of maple, 
or ash, or poplar—the materials from 
which all butter-working equipment 
is made. 


For the amount of butter made in 
most farm homes a butter worker 18 
inches long, 16 inches wide at the 
wide end, and 2% inches wide at the 
narow end will be about the right 


are screwed to the bottom. The lever 
or “worker” is 24 inches long and has 


Equipment for Home Butter- four 
making 


This consists of a butter 


The sides are 3 inches high and 


should be narrow enough for the wa- 
ter to drain off into a pan as the work- 
er is manipulated. 
rests on three knobs, the knob at the 


sides. One end of this lever is the brick-shaped or square-cornered 
shaped to fit into a slot or hole at mold. This may be made of %%-inch 
the end of the worker. This end piece material. The size generally used is 





HOME-MADE BUTTER-MAKING IMPLEMENTS 


454 by 214 by 2% inches. An inch hole 
is bored through the center of the top 
The worker itself and also through the center of a 
plunger which fits closely into the 
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={} Dray Kerosene 


hunt— 


At full load the Dray Ker- 
osene Shunt feeds cold fuel 
through the butterfly valve 
direct to the combustion 
chamber. _ At light load it 


fl forces the fuel down through 
i the hot _— 
| wap Manifold, pre- 
Ni . heating it before 
Hh} | it enters the com- 


bustion chamber— 
giving a smooth- 
running engine at 
all loads without 
delicate adjust- 
ment of the car- 
buretor. 

This is the ex- 
planation of the 
economical, flex- 
ible power of the 
New Hart-Parr. 
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ATractor your boy 







AX is pictured the crank case of the 
New Hart-Parr 30. By removing four 
easily accessible cap screws, you can get at 
the vital parts of the motor in less than 
five minutes. 








What the Tractors Really Pull 


The Belt Horse Power Tests 
_of 1918-1919 
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NAME e |_| gs|d¢a 3 /gs 
3 $/ 5/68! sls yt 
ae |a|o 4] Ho |So 
Hart-Parr...... -30 |Ker.|......]31.1} 31.5 [87.5 
NOI, 5 555 esis 14-28 |Ker.| 28.0 |35.0)...... cats 
 * ae oe OS ee ee, ee 35.0 
Russell..........| 20-40 |Rer.]......]...-Jeoeees 33.6 
Aultma n-Taylor.| 15-30 |Ker.|...... er eee 33.4 
Wallis...........| 15-25 |Ges| 25.0 |26.9]...... 31.8 
rae 15-27 |Ker.]...... Pep ee 27.6 
eae 9-18 |Gas]...... 26.5] 21.2 [28.7 
Rumeiy.........| 12-20 |Ker.]...... ey 25.5 
| Ea 12-25 |Ker.]...... -eee) 23.8 125.5 
Hessian. ........] 12-24|Ker.]...... Faery. 24.9 
MS. vaxeccces 10-20 |Ker.]...... veee] 28.5 [24.1 
Waterloo Boy... .} 12-25 |Ker.] 24.0 |....]...... 21.2 
Emerson........ 12-20 |Ker.} 20.0 |....} 19.8 |24.7 
Steel Mule.......] 12-20 |Ker.]...... .oeef O44 [21.4 
WOM... . 00 o | LORE Or, BL.8 F... fen nes ies 
Parrett..........] 12-25 |Ker a 0:habe soak GOUe ies 
RE <5 indsae’ 12-25 |Ker.| 24.0 |....] 19.8 /28.3 
Lauson...... 15-25 | Ker.} 22.6 ].. 18.9 |... 
Fordson......... | OS ea Peer 21.4 
RE a ab ss0 0s 10-20 | Ker.| 20.0 19.7 
Sandusky........ 10-20 |Ker.| 19.5 ]....]...... 
DCA t ane neaes 12-25 |G-K]| 18.0 19.3 }19.2 
Cleveland....... 12-20 |Gas | 18.7 ef 
OF ee 10-18 |Ker.} 18.0 ].. 16.1 |19.8 
Fee 9-18 |Ker.]...... ee Pr 18.6 
PE ecu ceeaisy 12-24 |Ker.| 18.6 ]....]...... er 
Avery...........] 12-25 |Ker.]...... ea eee 18.8 
Happy Farmer.. .| 12-24 |Ker.|{14.2 |. {18.9 1... 
\17.6 |....1\19.9 
Whitney....... 9-18 |Gas | 17.5 |.. 16.6 
ee 8-16 |Ker.] 16.0 |....J...... ke ai 
See 8-16 |Ker.| 16.0 With/drew 
Port Huron... ... OS Re AS ee 14.4 








The parts of the simple ignition system are 
easily accessible. The controlling levers are 
located for quick and easy operation. 


The belt pulley is direct driven, doing 
away with unnecessary gears. It is easily 
aligned and controlled from the driver’s 
seat. [he mechanical oiler keeps a supply 
of fresh oil on thebearings. 


The New Hart-Parr 30 is a 
tractor that combines ample 
power, fuel economy with 
extreme simplicity and acces- 
sibility. The New Hart-Parr 
30, made by the founders of 
tractor industry, a leader in 

the nerth, is now making a | fi¢tor 

reputation for itself on South- | /7brigstion Fresh oll; force 


Weight—5,158 lbs. 
ern farms. Price—$1,395 f. o. b. factory. 





Specifications 
Power— Pulls three plows— 
39 H, P. on belt. 
Motor — 2-cylinder twin, 4 
cycle. Valve in head, 750 


. « athe 
Tractor Frame—Cast steel, 
one piece. No bend, notwist. 
rburetor—New Dray kero- 
sene shunt. 
Bearings—S. K. F. and Hyatt. 
Speeds — Two forward; one 
reverse. 
ransmission—Selettive slid- 
ing gear. 
Cooling Device— Honeycomb 
radiator—shaft-driven pump 











Write today for complete catalog 


HART-PARR COMPANY 





Founders of the Tractor Industry 930 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia. 





HOhe New 


HART-PARR 30 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


mold. A round handle is wedged into 
the plunger and then inserted through 
the hole in the mold 

Che paddle iseful in filling the 
butter mold and may be made in any 
convenient siz 

The Motor Truck Is Coming 

AC LON motor truck and a trad- 
~ er costs but little more than a pair 
of good mul cost of 
operation per mile is only about one- 
third of that of horses. It is always 
and instantly available and knows not 
fi hours a day, 
the motor truck will easily do the 
work of three horse-drawn vehicles. 
) 


es Oo horses tts 


atigue Worked ten 


Probably no labor-saving machine 
on the farm can take more credit for 
being a labor-saver and a money- 
maker than can the motor truck. It 
is rapidly finding its way onto the 
farm, and the farmers are begining 
to appreciate its great value. 





A Cheap Shed for Livestock 


THERE is no excuse for not provid- 

ing a sheltér to protect livestock 
during the winter. A shed for 15 or 
20 head may be made on the average 
farm for a very smali outlay of cash. 
Posts may be set about eight feet 
apart, seven feet high on one side 





YOU ARE WELCOME TO ASK 
QUESTIONS 


yeu are welcome to ask us about any 

farm power or mechanics problem 
which is troubling you, If the editors of 
this page cannot answer anything that is 
asked of them, they can probably get the 
answer from some expert in that particu- 
Jar line. Only questions of general in- 
terest will be answered through this pase, 
but personal answer will be made by mail 
if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed, Send an envelope for each in- 
qtiry and put each query on a separate 
sheet of paper, and then if the inquiries 
have to go to different men there will be 
no delay.—Editor, 














and five feet high on the other side, 
making a shed ten to fifteen feet wide 
and as long as necessary. The roof 
should slant one way and the north 
side and both ends should be boxed 
up. The crops will soon be laid by 
and time can be spared to build the 
shed 


A Good Stalk Cutter 

A SPLENDID sled corn and cotton 

stalk cutter may be made by any 
farmer handy with tools at a small 
cost for material. Two 4 by 4 pieces 
of hardwood 8 feet long, 30 feet of 1 
by 12, 2 old saw blades 4 to 8 feet long 
and a few nails are all the material 
needed to make a sled cutter that will 
cut corn for the shock or cotton stalks 
at any time 

Round the 4 by 4 pieces up in front 
for runners. Make a board platform 
about 2% feet wide in front and about 
5 feet wide at the rear end. Then 
bolt some old saw blades on the edges 
of the platform for knives to cut the 
stalks. Any kind of seat may be at- 
tached to the board platform, and two 
inen may ride and gather the stalks 
into bunches as the saws cut them. 





Motor Truck Trailers 


iN THE not distant future there will 

be comparatively few farm wagons 
used. The large majority of the farm- 
ers will have automobiles, and auto- 
mobile trailers will be used for prac- 
tically all light hauling. The intro- 
duction of motor trucks in small units 
and trailers means that farm produce 
is delivered to the market in less time 
than farmers can hitch up wagons 
and get a good start 

The trailer helps to make the motor 
truck profitable, as it doubles the 
carrying capacity of the truck. The 
trailer is a new institution but it will 
soon be very common. 





If you would have a beiter neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
:seful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 





and ‘Double Profits.” 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
CAUSES OF MALNUTRITION 


Poor Food or Inadequate Food, Bad 
Teeth, Adenoids, Diseased Tonsils, 
Lack of Sleep and Nagging Parents 
—If Your Child Is Not Developing, 
Look to These Troubles 


' LAST 


we gave the 











week’s Progressive Farmer 
first of two articles by 
H. Addington 


the Associated 


Bruce, reprinted from 


Newspapers, urging 
parents to look after any child nota- 
bly thin, pale, cross, or lazy, these 
being symptoms of malnutrition. Now 
what are the common causes of such 


a condition? On this point the opin- 


ions of modern medical science are 
set forth by Mr. Bruce as follows: 
“If a child is to be well nourished 


getting too little 
poorly 
up too late at night. 

“Parental 
the whims of children as regards 


excitement and en 


ventilated rooms, and staying 


indulgence in gratifyin 


their 
tertainment is 
moner 
dren than 


craving tot 
undoubtedly a” cx 
cause of malnutrition in chil 


reneraily ipposed. 


“It is all very well to say that a 
child must have “fun.” But when that 
“fun” involves loss of sleep and en- 
ergy waste through frequent attend- 
ance at movies, 
the parent is doing the 
thing but a real kindness, 

“On the other hand, malnutrition 
may frequently be traced to undue 
severity on the part of parents. 


dances and so forth, 


child any- 


“Emotional states, as is widely re- 
cognized, affect profoundly the di- 
gestion and assimilation of food by 
adults. It is not to be expected that 
a child subjected to perpetual nag- 

















MARMADUKE NO. 
2,300 
Lynchburg, Va. 


This Hereford Bull Is 5 Years Old, Weighs 

Heald, 
his diet must be carefully regulated 
in point of quality as well as quan- 
tity. Many parents overlook this 
vitally important requirement. 

“They give their children plenty to 
eat, yet the children show obvious 
signs of malnutrition, being wofully 
peaked and thin, tired and anaemic 
looking. No matter how generously 
fed they remain underweight for age 
and height. 

“But what, exactly, do these chil- 
dren eat? 

“Usually it will be found that they 
are uncommonly partial to meats and 
sweets. Or perhaps they are eating 
too much bread and potatoes and not 
enough of eggs, milk, green vegeta- 
bles, and fresh fruits. 


“What their parents ought to do is 
to procure a good handbook on cor- 
rect eating or go to the family physi- 
cian and let him prescribe a diet for 
the undernourished children. Then 
they should see to it that the dietetic 
errors of the past are avoided. 


“Malnutrition, again, may be caus- 
ed by over-eating as well as by eating 
the wrong foods or not enough food. 
A child who eats more than he can 
digest will not be a properly nour- 
ished child. 

“Anything, in*fact, which interferes 
with the proper digestion and assim- 
ilation of food causes malnutrition. 
For this reason it is particularly’ de- 
sirable to keep the teeth and mouth 
in good condition. 


“Decayed teeth, adenoid growths, 
and diseased tonsils have a markedly 
unfavorable effect on assimilation. 
The correcting of such defects is im- 
perative if a child is to be well nour- 
tshed. 

« “Or a child’s malnutrition may be , 
dué td ‘faulty’ tiving . habits, ‘such | as 


4171053 | 


ging can remain a well nourished 
child, however carefully his diet is 
regulated.” 


A THOUGHT ON THRIF1 
Buy Good Shoes and Take Care 


of Them 

ATASLY everyone knows how to 

care for a pair of shoes, though 
but few people are thrifty in this re- 
spect. By caring for my shoes as told 
below, I have saved about three dol- 
lars per year on my shoe bills, as 
compared with my neighbors who are 
engaged in the same kind of business 
lam. 














It is poor business to purchase low- 
grade shoes because they are cheap. 
But you cannot afford to buy high- 
priced shoes if you are not going to 
give them good care. Many persons 
have the “fun” of buying a new pair 
of shoes because they have held their 


exercise, sleeping in | 





Pounds, and Is Owned by Chas. E. | 








old ones too near the fire while they 
were damp. And a costly shoe will | 
not stand fire much better than a 
cheap one. Shoes should not be set 
away if they have been worn in dew, 


snow, or mud, without first being 
cleaned and thoroughly greased or 


do not 
will be dam- 
the same as the 


oiled. When greasing shoes, 
omit the soles, as they 
aged by becoming dry 
uppers, 

Shoes should be watched, 
breaks cared for while il 
small. Nowhere is the old saw about 
a “stitch in time” more true than in 
regard to caring for shoes. Shoe soles 
should not be allowed to become too 
thin, nor should they be made too 
thick if you wish to be comfortable, | 


and any 
they are sti 


You know all this already, but if | 
you do not put it into practice your 
| knowledge is worthless to you. . X. 
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Make this your guiding star 
to perfect lubrication. You want 
freedom from friction, absence 
of hard destructive carbon, and ” 
an absolute seal between piston 
and cylinder walls. Then look for 
the red Star and green T. The 
motor oil sold under this mark 
gives all these things; and 
that means economy and long 
life to your motor. There is a 
grade of Texaco Motor Oil 
specially suited to your car and 
its requirements. Ask for it in 
the one or five gallon can. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : : Offices in Principal Cities 


TEXACO 


"REGUS PAT OFF 
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‘For All - 
Farm Work 


This light tractor is endowed . 
with surplus power for pulling three 
plows through any soil. Its extra 
big 4-cylinder motor (s- -inch bore 


furnish power to spare for any and 
every kind of belt work. The Allwork 

€ is absolutely guaranteed to burn 
kerosene successfully. 


It’s the all-the-year-’round tractor — eco- 
nd 6- inch stroke) can ‘‘walk away”’ nomical and efficient Spring, Summer, 
with any 3-plow job—as well as Autumn and Winter. 


Send for Free 1919 Catalog ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 59A Quincy, Illinois 
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When writing to i mi “I saw your advertisement i in The 
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{This is No. 27 in our ries of di 
the Avera outhern Farmer I 
this issue.J 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XX VII.—How to Have Abundant Fall 


and Winter Vegetables 


of “The 








Don’t Wait Till Fall to Start the 
Fail Garden 


($3 Prize Letter) 

WE ALWAYS have a good fall gar- 

den, but we do not wait until fall 
to begin it, because it is ne cessary to 
know just what portion of the 
is best adapted to the growth of late 
vegetables and to have those which 
grow all winter in a plot where there 


garden 


will be no interference with spring 
planting. 
The longer collards grow before 


winter the greater will be their re- 
sistance against dry early fall weather 
and the severity of winter, so we 
plant seeds as early as is practicable. 
Even now our plants are several 
inches high, growing in the middles 
between rows from which onions 
have just been removed. 

Our late cabbage was not planted 
until early in May and was allowed to 
stand in planted rows to hold in check 


to some extent nd | 
trans i n to 1 i r 
and lettuce are about ready 4 
In September onions will fol] black 
eved peas in ldles betwe 1 early 
cabbage after the ground is well 
broken and fertilized liberally trom 
the barnyard S 
While we never fail to have an 


abundance of corn-field beans planted 
late in June in a moist plot with corn 
for late roasting ears, from late sum- 
mer until frost, for convenience’s sake 
[ plant pole beans in the garden on 
opposite supporting 
early beans. When these vines begin 
to fail, fall crops of squashes and cu 
cumbers are grown on the same rows 


sides of poles 


Okra planted in late June or early 
July will be in its prime when the first 
planting begins its top-bearing of un- 
der-sized pods, so we plant at this 
time. Turnips grow for us all winter, 
so we sow in early fall broadcast, a 
mixture of deep growing kinds, of 


which Purple-top White Globe and ly, 





Southern Prize are our _ favorites 
Early Irish potatoes are followed by 
( us, which ply a 

Il) i I ‘ 
u icn l i 

t ly n ket 

clear a plot of 
f ile | tle b1 ym 
\ ) rood til 
t 1 ll « ) | h 
] Lhese t routed ) 
i! rea yd stand and to encourage 
S uting we spread them on the 
ground in the shade, cover 1 oat 
or pine straw and sprinkle daily with 


water. 

For an extra supply of fall tomatoes 
to take the place of those of early 
plants which die or show signs of fail- 
ure, we set limbs from bearing plants 
during early summer showers. We 
cultivate our garden regularly until 
winter rains prevent. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Many, La. 





Making the Most of the Garden 


($2 Prize Letter) 
|" IS pretty hard to set a table with 
a healthful variety of food when 
“oarden sass” is lacking. Consequent- 
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Maud Muller Up To Date 


€¢R AKING the meadow sweet with hay” 
loses none of its romance while it gains 
in its dollars-and-cents aspects by the use of 
up-to-date haying tools. 

Haying time waits fornoman. To guard against pos- 
sible loss be prepared to mow, rake, ted and load your 
crop from hayfield or meadow at the proper moment. 

For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and be 
assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a 
time when a break-down would mean serious embarrass- 





ment and loss. 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee Mowers, 
Rakes and Tedders and International and Key- 
stone Side Delivery Rakes and Loaders 


are doing satisfactory work on thousands of farms, 
needing little attention, and successfully meeting all 
The combined side-delivery 
rake and tedder is a winner. 

International and Keystone loaders lift the hay 10 feet 
without injury to blossom and leaves. 
stackers and combined sweep rakes and stackers clean 


hayfield emergencies. 


up big fields in a hurry. 


The use of these thorough-going, swift, dependable 
tools 1s making haying time paying time. 

And hand in hand with every haying tool goes service. 
IHC dealer is equipped to handle quickly your repair and 
adjustment needs, He is always in close touch with one of our 89 
branch houses, whose resources and facilities are at your service. 

Our organization, being an essential industry, has been speeded 
i By anticipating your needs and order- 
ing early, you make it easier for us to take back our soldier boys 
without disturbing our present organization. 

Write us for catalogues and buy your haying equipment from 


to top-notch efliciency. 


the IHC dealer. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO = 








Sweep rakes, 


The 








The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb, Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks GasolineEngine 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks KnifeGrinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


we always plant an abundance of 


fall and winter vegetables and get 
full benefit of our garden plot instead 
< l in t to bec ri ven tor 
we 1 and in cts lurin tne cold 
mont 

Throughout t summet! fall, | 
keep planting bush butter beans and 
i ») DE ery 1 ti In this 
way, I have some vines that bear until 
late in December: By planting them 
in a well fertilized spot, the luxuriant 
I iage of the plants protects the bean 


” i i 

pods through several frost 

For eggplant, I sow my seed in pro 
tected boxes early in March and do 
not set them out in the open until all 
danger of frost They begin 
to bear late in summer and last all 
through the fall. 


is over. 


In preparation for fall tomatoes, I 
begin putting down cuttings from 
strong, healthy plants about June 
These plants come in heavily fruited 
in September-and October. I always 
try to have plenty of big, green to- 
matoes in the garden right up till 
frost threatens. The green fruit gath- 
ered, wrapped in paper and stored in 
a dark ‘place will keep the table sup- 
plied with tomatoes long after the 
vines in the garden are dead. I ripen 
the tomatoes as I need them by un- 
wrapping a few at a time and setting 
them out in the light 

In this particular section of the 
country we can nearly always count 
on a drouth in July. Time and again 
I have tried planting my winter tur 
nips in July as most garden books ad- 
vise, only to have them parch up or 
grow off so slowly as to be tough and 
pithy. I find it best to plant the tur- 
nips and rutabagas when the first cool 
days of autumn come and after the 
By having the soil rich 
plants 


rains begin. 


and thoroughly prepared, the 


srow off well. In six weeks we can 
begin eating the young tops for 
greens. We had turnips out of our 
garden all last winter. Once they 
were killed to the ground, but the 


roots 
cious little 
a general thing in this climate a 
row thrown up on either side of the 
turnips is sufficient protection to al- 
low them to be kept out in the gar 
den all winter. 


were unhurt and put up dell- 
tender green sprouts. As 


fur- 


I sow my collard seed along about 
April and have big, fine plants ready 
for eating after the first frost. My 
collard patch is always sufficiently 
large to supply our table all winter 
long. 

In the latter part of April I set cab- 
bage plants for autumn heading. Then 
in September I sow seed of early cab- 
bage to be set in the open furrow in 
November. These head in late winter 
or early spring. 

Letuce is a luxury which we enjoy 
all winter long. It grows well in this 
ection with no protection whatever 
rollowing 


I plant it in the fol successio 





August, September, January and late 
February. This gives us a continuous 
crop of lettuce for nine months in the 
year MRS, J. D. ALISON 





Fresh Vegetables Until Frost 


AS | disliked 
part of my 
are 


weeds, I kept it we 


any 


very much to see 
garden growing up in 
ll filled with grow- 
vegetables until 


made a 


ing and producing 
frost last However, | 
number of mistakes, and so failed to 
ret full value from my work. 


year 


For instance potatoes (Irish) plant- 
ed the first of July made nothing 
than an abnormal growth of 
Corn planted at the same time 
blasted. I tried planting English peas 
where I had dug out my spring Irish 
potatoes, but found they do not suc- 
ceed in hot weather. 


more 
tops. 


My running beans continued in 
bearing, with some short intervals, 
until after the first of September 


When English peas passed the bear- 
ing stage early in June, I cleared 
them off and planted black-eyed peas, 













































Saturday, July 5, 1919] 


which continued to bear until frost 
killed the vines. I also planted musk- 
melons at the same time, in the rows. 
The tw well together. 

Soon after the bunch beans passed 
out in July I bedded the ground on 
which they had grown in beds six feet 


o crops do very 





across, and after two thorough spad- 
ines to get the earth loose and mel- 
low I rutabagas and Flat 
Dutch mixed. The results 
were certainly fine, as the rutabagas 
grew to a large size, and I was able 
to dig turnips for dinner long after 
frost. 


sowed 


turnips 


Altogether, planting a fall garden 
is worth the trouble, just for the sake 
of keeping the garden clean. Add to 
that the pleasure and economy of 
having fresh vegetables for the kitch- 
en until after frost, and it will repay 
anyone for the extra time necessary. 


Texas. F. D. B. 





Two Crops of Irish Potatoes a Year 
ARLY in February, 1918, I planted 
a bushel of Bliss Irish potatoes on 

new ground, rather a sandy loam. I 

put a sack of cottonseed meal in at 

planting. They were the very finest 
home-grown potatoes I ever saw. 

Bugs nor blight touched the plants. 

I suppose this was due to the new 

ground. By late in May we began 

using them. They were of a clear 
pink, with very thin skin and fine 
flavor. In July we dug them. I do 
not know just what the yield was, as 
we had dug at least four or five pecks 

a week for six weeks or more. We 

had no potatoes to buy until fall. 

The small potatoes I kept in a dry 
cool place for a month, then planted 
them the first week in August. In Oc- 
tober we dug the first, and all winter, 
though the ground froze up light, I 
could dig big pink new potatoes out 
of that patch. This was in northeast- 
ern Alabama. “SINCERE.” 


Fall Gardens Pay Well 


AST summer I moved in the latter 

part of July and found a good gar- 
den spot with nothing but 
growing. The ground was hard and 
dry, but where spring potatoes had 
grown 1 managed to get four or five 
rows of corn planted, some bunch 





weeds 


beans, okra and beets as well as field 
peas; mustard seed was again scat- 
tered for the fall and winter plants. 
In spite of prophesies to the contrary, 
the corn matured sufficiently to yield 
many a mess of roasting ears. The 
beans yielded all that we needed from 
the second week in September till 
after the first frost and the okra did 
well. The weather proved to be too 
dry for the other vegetables. 

Fifteen or twenty slender tomato 
vines were found among the weeds 
and grass when a turnip patch was to 
be prepared; these were saved with 
misgivings, but after some attention 
they began to grow and yielded sev- 
eral bushels. 

A fall garden like any other gar- 
den, pays many times over for the at- 
tention required. 

EARL M. HODSON. 


Leighton, Alabama. 





Fresh Vegetables Right Up to 
Frost 


ULY is the main month to prepare 

and plant the fall garden. Our first 
move is to sow cabbage seed about 
June 10, as as to get large, strong 
plants to set in July. We find cab- 
bage requires a rich medium light soil 
for best results. We use about 500 
pounds of fertilizer per acre. 

About July 10 we plant Irish pota- 
toes, using seed from the spring- 
grown crop, cutting trom one to two 
eyes and using all of the potato. We 
open rows moderately deep, 3% feet 
apart, then sow a good grade of fer- 
tilizer in these rows at the rate of 
1,000 pounds per acre. We cultivate 
level and shallow, using the small 
hoes. 


We next plant gray or black-eye 


peas in rows 2% feet apart hese 
come in fine for table use and also for 
fall marketing. These are also culti- 
vated level and shallow. 


Corn for roasting ears is planted 
about July 15, using the regular meth- 
od of fertilizing and cultivation. 

Tomato plants are set about the 
middle of July. We set them in hills 
three feet apart, using a good shovel- 
full of rich, finely prepared hog-pen 
manure in each hill, mixing thor- 
oughly with the soil. We plant “ 
liana” and “Bonny Best” seed. 


Ear- 


Snaps and cucumbers are also 
planted about the 20th of July for ta- 
ble use and for pickling purposes. The 
soil should be fertile and well pre- 
pared so as to encourage rapid 
growth, 

The first week in August we sow 
turnips, either broadcast or in drills. 
If we risk an extra large turnip we 
sow in drills and thin down to four 
and five inches apart. In this way 
they can be cultivated. Either way, a 
thoroughly prepared seedbed and 
plenty of finely prepared stable ma- 
nure is essential. 

3y managing our fall garden the 
above way we usually have plenty of 
vegetables for home use, to can for 
winter use and a good many to sell 
right up to frost. Last year we had 
nice, fresh tomatoes the last week in 
November. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


Seven Years of Sucsscciel Fall 
Gardening 


HE fall garden, even more than the 

spring garden, requires work, as 
success depends upon taking advan- 
tage of the seasons, and the latter 
part of June is none too soon to be- 
gin this work. 

By. this time early beans are 
through bearing, and early turnips 
and radishes are pithy. Plow all of 
these up, harrow, put in your fertil- 
izer and wait for the next rain, then 
plant snap beans, squash, Early Dan- 
vers carrot, tomatoes (either from 
cuttings or from plants held back), 
more corn for late roasting ears, and 
peas in between the rows. 


June is not too late to plant col- 
lards and cabbage. 
ive summer crop is removed or ceases 
to bear, prepare ground for some- 
thing else. You can begin sprouting 
Irish potatoes for the fall crop now. 
This can be done by putting in a bar- 
rel from which the bottom has been 
removed and filled with a layer of 
pine straw and a layer potatoes. Keep 
moist but not wet enough to rot the 
potatces. They should be planted in 
July, worked carefully, and it would 
not hurt to plant white peas between 
the rows. The fertilizer from the 
chicken houses should be carried out 
and spaded in where you expect to 
plant onions. 
enough to get these in. 
then will give delicious onions in De- 
cember, when local stores will be glad 
to handle any surplus. 


As each success- 


Rutabagas planted in rows in Sep- 
tember will usually make in this cli- 
mate; however, I have been more suc- 
cessful with rutabagas planted in Oc- 
tober than with those planted earlier. 
A small space in the garden planted 
broadcast in winter turnips and rape 
will make an abundance of salad 
greens for winter use. If you have a 
sunny, well protected corner make 
a hotbed, and begin to prepare it for 
lettuce and radishes. When these are 
planted, be careful not to let them 
dry out by stretching a wet sack over 
the young plants to let them get 
started. With a little care and pro- 
tection you will have headed lettuce 
all fall and winter. 


This plan with variations has been 
followed for seven years, and each 
year I have had a good fall garden. 

MRS. CARL F. ADAMS. 

Prattville, Ala. 


September is time | 
Sets planted | 








For Your Kinds of Roads 


Severest service to which tires can be subjected is country 
road service, Those roads you travel in your car: 
some are good—some are bad—others worse. 


So—if you want best tire service—you require tires 
that are specially built to take roads as they come. 


Racine Country Road Tires 


are scientifically made for country 
road service. They are carefully 
extra tested through every step in 
their construction, so you may be 
sure they have the needed extra 
quality. 
Racine Country Road Tires—5000- 
mile guarantee—more than pay your 
money back in mileage. 

\ ) For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Ly Vs Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 


RACINE RUBBER CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Makers also of the Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord Tire 
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5 «Sold by weight Roofing Products 


. ‘ Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
"andstorms. Madefrom Apollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
+ rust-resistant sheets manufactured, Unequaled forCulverts, Silos, Tanks, 
“ Flumes, Roofing, Etc. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
4 Keystone added below regular trade mark. Keystone Copper Steel is also 
$, superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “‘Better Buildings booklet. 


. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 
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ALFALFA 


GEH Lirias 


Save 10 to 30% of Feed Values 


VY The world’s best Dry Feed Grinder and Silo Filler. Produces 
ideal granulation of alfalfa without shredding, crushing or grinding to flour. 
Grinds dry corn stalks including ears, vel vet beans, pea vines, etc. 

The Gehihasa much larger capacity than other machines of the same size and dimensions. Its Ali Steet 
Fromeinsures strength, compactness,longlifeandlow upkeep cost. Positive Safety Device prevents damage to 
machine or accidentsto operator, Absolutely self-feeding—requires no man at feed table, 

i . before you buy a cutter or feed Grinder, It illustrates and describes 
Write For Our Catalog all sizes of Gehl Cutters, Mailed free. 


GEHL BROS, MFG. CO., 311 S. Water Street, WEST BEND, WIS. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 





Progressive Farmer.” 
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Cedar Bluff, Miss., June 23, 1919. 
The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 
Helio, —That will never do. Start me off again. 
Find enclosed, $1.00. GEORGE DILLARD. 





The above letter was received last week in reply to expiration 
notice that paper would be stopped unless renewed promptly. This 
is just one of hundreds of such letters we receive very month, which 
shows there is a big opportunity in every community for a Progres- 
sive Farmer agent. 


In every farming community, as well as in the small towns and 
cities are hundreds of subscribers just like Mr. Dillard, who want to 
and do renew their subscriptions promptly when it expires. Collect- 
ing these renewals, as well as getting new subscriptions will mean 
big money for you as The Progressive Farmer agent. 

Write today for full particulars of our money making offer to local 
agents. We need your spare time and will pay you well for it. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
making offer to local agents. 


Name CRORE eee Hee HEHEHE EEE EEE SHE EES EE EESE SES EEO OHS OSSEE OWES DOES 


UENIID <p. 6.46.0.0.46-00's5 S60NAR CMS dO ne 0 5ON 6b SENET UNC SeNCAKaNS 


area c wblea imei ontine a er oe a ee 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tena. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office 














$100 MADE EACH MONTH! 


as our representative. Hundreds of new and renewal sub- 
subscriptions right in your community to be had if you 
will just go after them. Your spare time is worth money 
and we will pay you well for it.. Write today for our 
money-making offer to local agents. 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 














I 
chines, scaling off the paint, cracking 
and warping the wooden parts, rust- 
ing the iron and getting the machines 
in shape to overload the teams. It is 
really remarkable that a farmer will 
waste his hard-earned money in this 
way 

Save Expensive Human Labor.— 
There is every reason why we should 
replace human muscle by up-to-date 
farm implements and machinery as 
far as possible. There is a great 
shortage of farm labor, and the one- 
horse plows and one-horse tillage im- 
plements should be replaced by large 
plows and one and two-row cultiva- 
tors. The one-horse plow and one- 
horse cultivator must go into the dis- 
card. We cannot afford to waste hu- 
man labor and cause decreased yields 
and washed lands. 

Make a Fine Seed Bed.—Careful 
preparation of the soil before plant- 
ing, and especially before planting 
fall crops, pays well. It is not only 
necessary to thoroughly pulverize the 
soil, but it is necessary to pack it un- 
less it rains soon after breaking. 
Thousands of farmers fail to get a 
stand of fall crops for the reason that 
seed are planted on freshly plowed, 
unpacked soil. In recent years an im- 
plement known as the soil packer and 
clod pulverizer is being used in ever- 
increasing numbers to pulverize the 
soil, fill up the air spaces and level 
the top of the soil. This implement is 
made in many sizes and should be in 
use on every farm. 


Put All Implements in Good Shape. 


—The crops will soon be laid by, and 
it will be a good time to get all farm 
implements together and make a com- 


plete inventory. Go over each ma- 
chine carefullly and note all et 
and badly worn parts, all parts that 
need polishing, all nuts that need 


tightening and all shares and 
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| } SSS SSS SNS Ee USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN JULY 
By G. H. ALFORD 
| 
ACH. plow should be provided parts that need sharpening. Order all 
with at least two sharp points repair parts that will come from the 
before fall breaking begins. same manufacturer at the same time 
There is no excuse for over-taxing This will save express charges and 
| the strength of the team and opera- there is less chance for mistakes in 
H tor by the use of a dull plow. A steel shipment. Make the wearing parts 
point may be sharpened at the forge shine and use the paint brush freely 
‘ and made to do excellent work. The on the wooden parts 
a s NG cast points should be sharpened on See That All Harness Fits Well.— 
DELICIOUS and REFRE Hi! the emery wheel. Much trouble is caused on the farm 
, Terracing Rolling Lands.—By the from bruised and scalded shoulders 
use of the farm level, a ditcher and These troubles are caused by impro 
" : Fea ”" grader and a strong team, terraces or per fitting of collars, improper adjust 
You can’t think of ‘‘delicious broad embankments may be rapidly ment of hames and sweat pads. T 
or ‘*refreshing”’ without think- constructed on the rolling land before collar should fit the shoulder in 
ing of Coca-Cola. | the fall crops are planted. My hen the length so that there is just room f 
I nes are laid bop liste all — on — oo of the — netwenn the col 
, . ° iy which crops are not growing betore ar and the neck at the bottom in 
You wr: : drink Coca-Cola without 1 fall and a crops are planted width, the collar should fit snugly 
being delighted and refreshed. i} Get Implements for Fall Work.— against the sides of the neck from a 
‘ . Hise Planters, erain drills, fertilizer and yoint three inches above the shoulder 
The taste is the test of Coca-Cola VA | lime distributors and other machines aie to a point about half-way up to 
quality—so clearly distinguishes it UAL | used for fertilizing and planting fall. the top of the neck. The upper ot 
from imitations that you cannot be i | sowed crops should be caref ex- third to one-half of the collar shou!d 
deceived. A | amined and put in first-class condi- be wide enough to allow the thick of 
Ii tion as soon as the rush work is over the hand between the collar and t 
v4 | Orders should be placed for imple- side of the neck 
Wan | - ‘ machine lee ~3t) he : aia ie ro 
Demand the genuine by full neme if | ness BC a ye neon ‘ a Be a 1 ~ +1 a —, tae bh , ld oe = “or r d 
* . : “Zin Pecaes Isl « ay 59 ihe At ICidy the 1Ol¢ the eat al swesc an 
aS CRUNGS Cee iy will be experienced at planting time. produce tender shoulder: pee ofte 
Ny Use Plenty of Oil.—Watch the lub- cause a_ galled condition of the 
H) rication on your automobile, tractor, shoulders 
THE Coca-CoLa Co, bi | mowing machine, wagon, buggy and Replace Badly Worn Machinery.— 
ATLANTA, GA. /| | other machinery if you would get the It may pay to repair implements u 
art es ap 7p most satisfactory service and reduce til rather badly worn, but badly worn 
is | the cost of operation tothe minimum. machines result in inferior work and 
i Carefully follow the oiling chart in often cause a great loss of time d 
lubricating the machine. Keep the to breakdowns. Of course. the num 
oils and greases protected from grit ber of breakdowns may be reduced to 
and dust. Use a small quantity of oil a minimum by anticipating a brea! 
at regular intervals rather than an down and ordering repair parts to 
excess of oil occasionally. take the place of the weak parts, but 
House the Implements—We are old, badly worn machinery should be 
2 used to it and it does not seem such sold to the junk dealer at the earliest 
a strange thing for expensive farm opportunity. Remove all bolts and 
implements and machines to be left screws of various sorts before selling 
out in the hot sunshine and rain after the machines as junk. The assort 
the crops are laid by. Sunshine and ment of old screws and bolts will of 
wind, dew and rain—all of them are ten take the place of a bolt or screw 
at work on the implements and ma- lost in the field and prevent a trip to 


town. 

Save All the Corn Crop.—Sixty 
cent of the value of the corn crop 
in the grain and forty per cent in th 
stalks and leaves. Probably not ov 
10 per cent of all farmers are getti 
full value from the corn crop. The 
ime is coming when practically all 
of the farmers will realize the folly 
of wasting so large a part of thei: 
crop. 


= 


Rats are permitted to eat and waste 
millions of dollars worth of grain ev- 
ery year. This waste may be pr 
vented at a small cost. The cor: 
stalks and all should be harvested 
Whether the corn is to go into tl 
silo or to the husker-shredder or, 
the case of the small farmer, to the 
feed cutter, it should first be cut close 
to the ground. A sled type of corn 
harvester or a corn binder may be 
used to cut the corn. The corn bin 
der, like the grain binder, makes a 
large saving possible in manual la- 
bor and time, for it does six to eight 
times as much work in a day under 
average conditions as a man would 
do. 

The increasing use of silos is creat- 
ing a big demand for ensilage ma- 
chinery. There are millions of farm- 
ers who have not yet seen the light 
on the silo question, but the number 
is rapidly diminishing. This means, 
that thousands should buy and use 
corn harvesters, corn binders, balers 
and silo fillers. 

A corn sheller and a corn mill to 
grind the grain-into meal are profit 


ble machines on many farms. The 
metal corn crib prevents the destruct- 
ion of millions of dollars worth of 
corn by rats and there is a constantly 
ana ertarken Jar  . wits tinct 
and growing de aq tor such Crip 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
FOR JULY 
Bacon’s Essay on “Gardens”—Value 
of the Hardy Bamboo—The Redbird 
as an Unrivaled Songster—Making 
Friends of Wild Visitors to Bram- 
lette 


AST summer I had a flower gar- 
Lc and yard that would have 

“ disgraced a blind Hottentot in 
the jungles of Africa, it was so full of 
everything 


that oughtn’t to be i: 1 


garden I have 





read omewnere 

that the oldAnglo- 

Saxon name ior 

Au twas W - 

M t oO! W 1 

; h, bi June, 

wee : J August nd 

ee, September were 

. > all weed months 

, with me. it 
MRS. PATTERSON couldn’t be helped 
for no help was to be had—and you 


couldn’t transform yourself into the 
unpleasant gentleman in Greek myth- 
ology who had a hundred hands. This 
year I hope things will be better for 
all of us and we can each one add our 
share to the beauty of the world and 
make it permanent by planting shrubs 
and trees that will grow and bloom 
long after we are gone. That is the 
nicest way I can think of to keep our 
memories green. 
* ok x 

Every woman is a potential gar- 

dener, whether she realizes it or not. 


In the final analysis, I suppose it’s just 
the proof of atavism or reversal of 
type —noble-sounding words that 


mean only that you like to do what 
your grandmother did. And the rea- 
son she liked gardens was given long 
ago by Lord Bacon, that “wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind” who 
yet wrote of gardens in such an alto- 
gether delightful way that, so far 
from condemning him for accepting 
bribes to make laws instead of inter- 
preting them as they should be, one 
feels like giving him more bribes, as 
a slight token of regard for writing 
his matchless essay on gardens. Don’t 
you remember its quaint beginning— 
“God Almighty first planted a garden 
and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures”? Do read it. You can find 
it in any collection of Bacon’s Essays. 
* ok Ox 

Flowers are often sign boards that 
point us to far away lands and many 
strange peoples—to African deserts; 
to the slopes of Parnassus; to “the 
singing seas of sunny Sicily,”—while 
some sweet familiar ones take us toa 
manger in Bethlehem. They are the 
flowers set apart—the blessed ones 
hallowed by the memory of the Son 
of God—who considered the lilies and 
rejoiced in the rose of Sharon. Don’t 
let anybody laugh at you for loving 
flowers. When the Bible is settling 
the question of Solomon’s wisdom it 
says he knew all growing things from 
“the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
on the wall.” And if he had kept on 
thinking about flowers and working 
with them he would also have kept 
out of mischief and not wound up like 
he did. And if he’d had his sons out 
hoeing lentils and setting out fig 
bushes, they might have turned out 


differently too. 
* * 


An exceedingly attractive ever- 
green, though after a while a very 
troublesome one, on account of its 
spreading habit, is the hardy bam- 
boo. I do not know its real name. 
Many years ago I bought it from a 
Florida firm and it was labelled “sub- 
tropical,” but I am always experi- 
menting with all sorts of plants, so 
this was put in a sheltered place and 
forgotten until that next winter, when 
its bright green fern-like leaves at- 
tracted me, shining through the snow 
which did not hurt them in the least. 
It grows about twenty feet tall and 
makes the most wonderful fishing 
poles for the younger members of the 
family, not to mention bean poles, 


trellises and things like that. But its 
main excuse for living is its feathery 





green beauty through the winter 
months, for it never has the dead look 
that so many evergreens get during 
cold weather. I gave some of the 
roots to a Pennsylvania nurseryman 
to see if it could be grown up there, 
but I never heard m after- 
ward. He w quite thril ver its 
possibilities for sub-tropical effects in 
] d cape rcde ¢ on the great 
orthern ¢ t Its leaves drop in 
the sprir d it is ugly for a little 
bu ily twice in the last twen- 
ty years | e cold hurt it, and the: 
] just cut off the dead tops and they 
soon sprouted up again. 
x *k * 





The redbird sings about four o’clock 


every afternoon; the rest of the day 
he seems to be so busy f li hi 

family that there isn’t a sound from 
him—though he is to be seen flying 
i dustriously around, hr idently the | 
job is finished by four, and he is thor- 
oughly pleased with the way it has 


been accomplished, for such marvel- 
; ] 


Ous singing even the mocking birds 


can’t equal. To me the song is even 
sweeter than that of the hermit 
thrush, though he is considered to 
rank next the nightingale. But if I 
were a betting person I should’ bank 
all I had on the redbird against the 
world—thrush, nightingale, and all. 


And you have something to live for if 
you’ve never heard a mother redbird 
singing to her babies. 
x * Ok 
One special mocking bird reverses 
the redbird order, does all his 
singing at 4 a. m., shutting up like a 
clam the rest of the day. Occasion- 
ally he gets right in front of the bed- 


and 


room window, and then sleep is hope- | 


less. The other morning 


he roused |} 


me up at crack of dawn,so I went first | 


out on the porch to see the flowers. 
A little chipmunk had preceded me— 
the only one I’ve ever seen on the 
place, and was perched on the top 
step calmly surveying the scenery and 
enjoying the peace and coolness of 
the early morning. He whisked away 
into the flower beds, so I departed, 
hoping that having the place to him- 
self would encourage him to stay. Go- 
ing rcund to the back, there was a 
rabbit getting his breakfast, but he 
just wobbled his nose sociably and 
went on eating and hopping. Evi- 
dently violent exercise doesn’t inter- 
fere with his digestion. It was a real 
comfort to me to feel that the help- 
less wild things had found santuary 
at Bramlette. 
x* * * 


The rabbit will repay my goodness 





of heart and weakness of head in|} 
keeping him by barking and killing all | 
the young fruit trees next winter, but | 
T haven’t the heart to remind him of 
his evil ways. Maybe he will reform 
and eat wild onions and long-leaved 
plantain and dock and the like. As 
for the chipmunk, he was such a pre- 
cious little beastie, I am almost will- 
ing to feed him fruit trees if that will 
induce him to become a member of 
the family. The Prodigal always is 
the favorite, you know. 

x * * 


The mimosas are in bloom. If you 
want to go to the Tropics and can’t, 
the next best thing is to get a bowl 
of Japanese plums, a wet towel (the 
plums are squshy!), and go sit un- 
der a mimosa in full bloom and watch 
the humming birds and eat plums. 
You can imagine they are mangos 
and still have the best of it for man- 
gos taste like peaches flavored with 
sweetened turpentine. Do you re- 
member Wordsworth’s beautiful poem 
about the daffodils—how years after, 
he speaks of seeing them with “that 
inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 





tude.” I always recall these lines 
when the mimosa blooms, for it brings | 
back Trinidad and the humming birds | 
and giant ferns and nutmeg trees and 
the deep blue water and flying fish of | 
the Carribean Sea and all that realm | 
of dreams, the Spanish Main. 
MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
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DISTRIBUTORS § Wy 


















‘ ATLANTA ; ‘ 
R. O. Campbell Coal Co. § - 
BIRMINGHAN —— wo ‘ ‘ e 
Seana teat, Ge. AREY Fibre Coating is a re- 
CHARLOTTE builder as well as a protector 
f Charlotte Supply Co. for all kinds of roofs. 
‘ CHATTANOOGA . . 
s JamesSupplyCo. ff The indestructible asbestos fibre 
m Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. ff it con cies makes it renee ° 
Houston ordinary roofing paints. The fibre is 






B tothis coating what hairistoplaster. 
f It is a binder that bridges the pores 
# §=and cracks and ties down the scales 


Pittsb’g Plate Glass Co. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 














KNOXVILLE paws — 

W. W. Woodruff Hard- of a tattered composition roof. Thus 

beet the pores do not “‘draw’”’ the coating 
LOUISVILLE Cnaten? te V 

R. B. Tyler Co. and thescales do not “‘raise’’ it. You 

_ _ MEMPRIS have primer, filler and finisher in one 

er, ya m’tCo. # application. A gallon goes farther, 

Cameron & Barkley Co. fills better, gives longer service, 

NASHVILLE and is worth three gallons of a 





T. L. Herbert & Sons 
NEW ORLEANS 





cheap paint. 















Woodward, Wight & Co, Ask for free folder describing Noahs 
OKLAHOMA CITY Pitch for plugging leaks and the 
A. M. DeBolt Carey Black Paints for roof coating, 
SAN ANTONIO preserving and creosoting. 
ittsb’g P’ 1 
eee dans THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Cameron & Barkley Co. 503-523 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohie 
LITTLE ROCK 
Fischer Lime & Cm’tCo. 










Ill Send You nodditer 
On 5O Days FREE Trial ‘* 


———_ ALVIN-V. ROWE~— Pres y ie 


rll Ship the Oiler— 

Pll Furnish the Oil— 

Pll Pay the Freight 
BENIN) Loo 


or Half the Express 


Just tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
s freight paid and without acent of money in advance. 
I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 
cated Oil for a fair test, so thetrial won’t cost youa 
cent. When the Oilers arrive, set them up in your hog lot 
and let your hogs use them 30 days. If satisfied, pay my low 
rices shown below. If ye are not pleased, just send them 
\ back at my expense, he trial is free to you. 


Can’t Get Out of Order ' 2:75: 


My ‘*New Idea’”’ Oilers are built heavy, s' and dur- 
able. Can’t get out of order—guaranteed for 6 years. No 
springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
toclog. No low-down open reservoir to become fliled with 
rain, snow or filth. No ae freezing or flooding— 
and hottest summer days. 

le *‘Spoon Dip’’ 

off (5 to 25 drops) 


NO SPRINGS 
NO VALVES 


Sod Teertre cet 
on, the itch’ where needed, Rids your fe ona 
mites. ures ge and 6c . ta ‘de. 
eect ps begs contented, healthier, thriftier; makes you more mouey. 
gals. of Rowe's Medi- We Order DIRECT from This Advertisement 
cated Oil, $14.50; two 
a — gals. of Oil, $28. 
ne dollar discount on each Oiler f. 
cash with order, Moneyback ifnotsatishied. 








LOOK AT THE AD. WHEN ADDRESSING YOUR LETTER 


HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad. 
= dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
; delivery and immediate attention. 
; Postal employes eay it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
2331! The state or the strect address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
= will be mi or the firm name will be written and no address whateves 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 


and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Cempetot 0TH 


Why Advertised Goods Are 
Cheaper Than Those Not 
Advertised. 











NDNA 





The Advertised Trade-Mark En- 
ables You to Obtain a Standard 
Article at a Fair Price 


HIME AAM 





(Copyright—Mallory, Mitchell & Faust) 


- 


OTH of these results are desirable 
—a STANDARD ARTICLE and 
a FAIR PRICE. Either one is to be 
desired by the consumer. But when 
both go hand in hand they form the 
ideal combination. 


These results are brought about by 
advertising the product and then iden- 
tifying it by means of a trade-mark or 
brand name. 


When a product becomes known io 
the consuming public through adver- 
tising, it tends to become STAND- 
ARDIZED. Being produced on a 
large scale, it naturally follows that 
there comes to be a uniformity of 
quality of the different units. Each 
unit is exactly the same as every other 
unit bearing that label. 


HAMA 






IIA 






People come to know just what this 
product is. It stands for something 
definite. It represents a definite value 
characteristic of this particular prod- 
uct. It becomes standardized. 


In addition to this, the very fact that it does 
become standardized and known makes possi- 
ble the economies of large scale production. 
That is, a manufacturer who produces 10,000,- 
000 units of a product can produce each unit 
more cheaply than the manufacturer who pro- 
duces but 10,000 units, through having more 
improved machinery, being able to carry the 
specialization of labor to a greater degree, 
having less waste, and having more units of 
production to bear the expense of general 
management and overhead. 


IAA 


The result of this large scale production is a 
lower price to the consumer per unit. 


ost 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Orchard and Truck Farm Notes for July 


By L. A. NIVEN 





TRING beans are often scarce on 
Sits market during late summer 

and late fall, and it is right here 
that the trucker can pick up 
good profits. Plant some of the run- 
ning beans in the 
young corn, es- 
pecially on bottoin 
land. It is on these 
bottom lands that 
theserunning 
beans apparently 
do best, although 
they will do fairly 
well on the up- 
lands, If not plant- 
ed too soon, or in 
other words if the corn is given a 
reasonable start, the planting of these 
beans will in no way interfere with 
the corn crop and will, if the seasons 
are anything like favorable, produce a 
crop of beans that very often sell at 
a very satisfactory price in the fall. 

Can Surplus Fruits and Vegetables. 
—The fruit grower or trucker should 
by all means can every bit of the sur- 
plus of all fruits and vegetables on 
the place. It matters not how careful 
one may be in studying his market 
and in trying to grow only what the 
market demands, he will quite often 
find on his hands a supply of fresh 
fruit and vegetables that cannot be 
sold in the fresh state at a profit. 
Nearly everything in the form of can- 
ned fruit or vegetables has brought 
a good price for the past several 
years, and it is hard to see that it will 
do otherwise for the next several 
years, because of the world-wide 
shortage of food products of practi- 
cally all kinds. 

Collards as a Sales Crop.—One form 
of greens that very few truckers have 
made the proper use of is the col- 
lards. There is no reason’ why col- 
lards should not be shipped compara- 


some 





MR. NIVEN 


tively long distances, because they 
are comparatively tough and* will 


stand most any kind of reasonable 
treatment. Certainly the trucker sell- 
ing locally and in a retail way should 
make more use of them in the future 
than he has in the past. The collard 
is especially adapted to the Piedmont 
sections of the South and we have 
seen it grown almost to perfectjon in 
the sandy sections of the South, It 
should not be set early in the season, 
but preferably during June or July, 
and given clean cultivation during the 
summer and early fall. It is not at its 
best for eating purposes until after a 
killing frost. This puts it on the mar- 
ket at a time of year when many of 
the fresh, tender vegetables are off 
the market and makes it all the more 
profitable. It sheuld be handled in 
the same general way as cabbage as 
far as planting the seed, transplant- 
ing, fertilizing and cultivating are 
concerned. 

Pick Up All Fallen Fruit.—Any fruit, 
whether apples, peaches or other 
kinds, that drop from the trees to 
the ground should be picked up every 
day or two and given to the hogs. Not 
only will this help the hog in the way 
of feed, but it will help next year’s 
crop because of the large number of 
insects and fungous pests destroyed. 
Most of the fruit that drops from the 
trees is diseased in some way, and 
this makes it doubly important that it 
be not allowed to remain on the 
ground for any length of time. It 
will be only a small amount of trou- 
ble, comparatively speaking, to have 
this diseased fruit picked up every 
few days and thrown to the hogs, and 
it will be doubly worth while when 
considered from the standpoint of 
preventing diseased fruit next year. 

Be Sure to Spray the Apples.—It 
is often a temptation not to give the 
last spraying or two to the apple. 
Even though the fruit may be half to 
two-thirds grown or entirely grown, 


these sprayings should be continued 
if the fruit-grower would make sure 
of preventing rotten, spotted, scabby 
and inferior apples. The Bordeaux 
mixture properly applied means that 
very little work will be gotten in by 
the rot and scab fungi, and no fruit 
grower is justified in “falling down” 
on even one of these sprayings and 
occasionally get away with it, but the 
result will be a failure or a bunch of 
inferior fruit nine times out of ten. 
Therefore look carefully to these 
sprayings and see that they are given 
properly and at the right time. 

How to Market Cherries —In mar- 
keting cherries, do this to the best 
advantage by carefully picking and 
putting in attractive packages. When 
they are to be marketed locally soon 
after being picked, one can _ possi- 
bly be a little careless in the picking 
and still get them to market in fairly 
good condition, but it is never safe 
to adopt this practice. Usually cher- 
ries need no grading other than to 
discard and throw out the knotty and 
gnarled fruits, while picking from tHe 
tree. The proper thing to do is to 
throw these away, because they can- 
not possibly be worth anything. 
However, they should not be thrown 
down on the ground and allowed to 
remain there. They should be put in 
a different package when picking and 
destroyed, because they are usually 
diseased and should not be left under 
the trees to cause trouble next year. 

Digging Early Sweet Potatoes.— 
Some of the sweet potatoes should be 
marketed early, but it is not advisable 
to dig more than can be profitably mar- 
keted, as more time is needed for com- 
plete development. In other words, 
a row of potatoes dug when the po- 
tatoes are about half-grown might 
yield one bushel, and if allowed to 
grow to maturity the same row would 
yield about two bushels. The point 
we wish to make is that this early 
digging should only be practiced 
where one has an immediate market 
and where the price is sufficiently 
high to warrant one in digging before 
matur#ty and when the price is high 
enough to make up for this loss in 
yield. This is not only true with the 
sweet potatoes but with Irish pota- 
toes and other similar crops. 

@ultivate the Orchard.—Keep up;the 
cultivation of the orchard. Let it be 
frequent and shallow, because deep 
cultivation will interfere with the tiny 
roots that come up near the surface 
of the soil. In cultivating do not go 
close enough to the tree to allow the 


bark to be knocked off with the 
single-tree or to damage the fruit 


trees in any way. Let the space near 
the trees be cut free of weeds and 
grass with a hoe. 

Plant Late Roasting-ear Corn.— 
Make another planting of corn now 
for late roasting ears. Like toma- 
toes, corn is usually quite abundant 
for eating purposes during the sum- 
mer months, but in the fall it is us- 
ually scarce. Therefore those who 
market truck locally will find it de- 
cidedl¥ worth while to put in a late 
crop of corn for these late roasting 
ears. In fact, the trucker who is sell- 
ing in a retail way should make from 
three to five plantings of corn each 
season, because the most successful 
trucker, that is the trucker who is 
selling in a retail way, is the one who 
has a continuous supply of all these 
desirable food products. 


Keep Cucumbers, Squash, Etc, 
Picked.— Never let cucumbers, squash, 
beans, peas, etc., ripen on the vines, 
if it is desired that these vines con- 
tinue to bear as long as_ possible. 
Keep them picked off, even though 
they may not be needed, because just 
as sure as they are allowed to ripen 
in any considerable number on the 
vines, the vines will die early. 
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‘Concrcte for Permanence 


Saturday, July 5, 1919] 


CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 


Unless stable manure 
is kept so that the val- 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per cent 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure is lost. 
An average horse or 
cow produces’ dannual- 
ly manure worth $35. 
The liquid portion is 
worth nearly half of 
this. A concrete ma- 
nure pit will save it 
all. So you see how 
the horses and cows 
can present you with 
a concrete manure 
pit free of charge. 


om, 


Build one now and get 
the profits from this 
form of saving. — 


Ask for our free booklet tell. 
ing how to build Concrete 
Manure Pits, Write our near: 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 
Denver Los Angeles Seattle 


Detroit Louis 


Washington 


Milwaukee St. 
Des Moines Minneapolis 


New York 
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Keep the Truck Land Busy.—Where 


the early vegetable crop has been 
gathered, utilize the ground again for 
some other crop. Where the early 
beans are all off one could very well 
utilize t ound fc another crop 
of roasting ears. W ever crop has 
been taken off, immediately utiliz 

the ground again, because it is the 
idle ground that produces no profit 


is planted it may 
t, but 


produce 


not produce much prot certain 


iy it not going to 


Plant a Legume in the Orchard.— 








When the last cultivation is given t 
fruit trees, pecans, etc., cowpeas, 

Ss ¢ ( ¢ ( le C sl l 
be either sowed broadcast or plants 
I roy Usu 1] it i de “able 
1 cowpeas and sow the broad 
because the object is to grow mn 
t g¢ that will add pliant f« 1 to the 
soil and at the same time give some 
Organic matter to turn under in the 
fall of the vear lf, however, the fruit 


; nitro- 
‘ n it is not so important that a 
legume be 

| 


land is already quite rich in 

: : 
grown, but not much of 
our orchard land is so rich that it is 


tt advisable to grow these summer 


This last cultivation should not be 
‘ 
t 


iven too early. Many insist 


hat cul- 
tivation should cease in late June 
or early July, others that it should 
be kept up as late as the middle 
( August. Keep in mind that if 
cu ition is continued too late 
in the summer the wood of the 


tree is kept growing so late it is 
liable not to thoroughly mature be- 


fore cold weather sets in, and this 
would of course make the tree very 
susceptible to injury from cold. In 
most sections of the South it is our 
that the cultivation should 
continue as late as the middle to lat- 
ter part of July, and we are also of 


+ 


the opinion that there are few or- 


opinion 
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Where “Better” Begins 4 
Better hides and better tanning = 
3 are the beginning of the ‘‘Better” = 


that goes all the way through 
Star Brand Shoes and all the way 
= up from the bottom of the sales. 
= Better tanning is the very ground- 

= work of substance, the foundation 
= 5 of stability—it determines what 
shoes are made of. The Better 
that begins with making better 
leather is worked in, shaped in, 
sewed in and summed up in shoes 
that serve better, feel better, look 
better, and last longer. 


| 
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“Star Brand Shoes 
Are Better’’ 


il 
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chards, large or small, where the 
fruit trees that will | 
the growing of a sum- | 


en up with the 
not pre fit by 
mer legume. 

Get Ready to Grow Fall and Win- | 
ter Vegetables.—Now is the time to 
get ready for supplying the 
with fall and winter vegetables. 
These can be put in now, at least a 
good many of them can. During late 
July rutabagas should be put in, and 
the ground should be prepared for a 
planting of turnips in August and 
September. In the lower part of the 
South and even well up into the mid- 
dle part of the South the following 
vegetables can still be put in with a 
reasonable degree of assurance that 
they will mature before frost: Cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, beets, butter 
beans, pole beans, snap beans, Mexi- 
can June corn, etc. Also in the lower 
part of the South one can put in dur- 
ing this month lettuce, endive, cauli- 
flower, celery, cabbage, collards, etc. 


trade 


Another planting of cowpeas, espec- 
ially of the black-eyed variety, should 
be put in, because these usually sell 
well in a retail way in the fall and 
early winter, or just before 
weather sets in. 

In planting these fall vegetables 
keep in mind that it is a little more 
difficult to get a stand than in the 
early spring, on account of hot weath- 
er and often the lack of moisture. 
Therefore it is not only desirable but 
very necessary that the ground be 
thoroughly prepared and the crops 
put in in the best possible shape. 
These precautions are absolutely es- 
sential before anyone can _ succeed 
with fall vegetables. In addition to 
this, the ground should be made quite 
rich indeed, because the hot summer 
sun and the shortage in moisture 
must be overcome by making the oth- 
er conditions just as nearly ideal as 


possible 


cold 


Tt is only by giving careful 
attention to these phases of growing 


a fall crop that one can succeed in a 











ground is not already completely tak- |‘ 
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BETTER PRICES 


FOR YOUR PEANUTS. 


Why be discouraged over the price of peanuts? You can always make good profits 
on your cropif you market your peanuts better than your neighbors. Plant go od seed (hand 
or machine picked), clean and pick your crop with an Improved ‘*Hustler Picker’’ and 
house the peanuts carefully until they are ready for market. Peanut dealers and oil! mills 
always pay best prices for machine picked nuts, because they are cleaner and less broken 
than other kinds. 


“The Hustler Picker’’ not only puts your nuts on the market in cleaner, finer condition 
and, therefore, gets you better prices for your crop, butit w ill do the work of dozens of hands 
and do better work than human fingers. The **Hustler’’ will pick and clean peanuts as fast 
as any crew and teams can supply it. It gives you a hay that equals alfalfa. 

The *‘Hustler’s’”® separator (on every machine in 1919) thoroughly separates the nuts 
from all roots and trash, automatically delivering fine, clean peanuts on one side of the machine 
and allthe trash onthe other. This gives better results than hand picking, and equally good 
seed for planting as hand picked nuts. 

The “‘Hustler”’ is all that its name implies; simple and easy to operate. Requires only 
6 H. P. to run satisfactorily. Picks all grades of nuts and peas. One **Hustler’’ picked 
16,000 bushels of peanuts without needing repairs. Pays or itself ina single season. You 
can make handsome proiits picking peanuts for neighbors. 


Write at once for the interesting free booklet on “How to Get Better Prices for 


Your Peanuts.” Ask for prices of ‘The Hustler,’’ and name of nearest dealer, who 
will cheerfully demonstrate this wonderful machine to you. 


FELIU TP IC ILE: JE. 
PEARUT PICKER 
CASTER AND SUPEP?, THAN FINGERS” 

. SALEM IRON WORKS 
100 Liberty Street, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘Hustler Saw Mills,” 
known everywhere for satisfactory work. 





big way. 











The men who lead are the men who read. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


a The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 
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Buy Now, But Buy Wisely 


Government Slogan to Regain Confidence and Prosperity 


Buy Now, but Buy Wisely. This is the slogan upon the Informa- 
tion and Education Service of the Department of Labor, under the 
guidance of Roger W. Babson, is conducting a campaign to boost this 
country from a period of uncertainty into a period of prosperity. 

Mr. Babson says that the surest way to get the desired results is 
to tell the people what the trouble is and then to tell them how to 
remedy it. 

Briefly, our difficulties are due to the necessary readjustment of 
our war-time activities into peace-time industries. During the war 
the Government asked the people to refrain from buying anything 
they did not actually need. Every dollar, every ounce of strength, 
was needed for war purposes; there was nothing to spare for the 
production of things which could be done without, 

Now the war has ended, and we find that our stocks of peace-time 
goods are depleted. There is a lack of almost everything that was 
not produced in quantity for the war. With the depletion of our sup- 
plies there has come since the signing of the armistice nervous relax- 
ation and a feeling of uncertatinty and loss of confidence throughout 
the country. 

Labor and capital are muddled. [ndustry is marking time. The 
manufacturer has not been purchasing his raw materials except as he 
needs them from day to day. The merchant is operating with a 
skeleton stock upon his shelves. The public is refraining from pur- 
chasing except for its immediate necessities. Everyone is waiting for 
everyone else. 

How can business be energized? How can confidence be restored 
throughout the country? How can labor be induced to get back its 
desire to produce and capital to speed up the remobilization of peace- 
time activities ? 

Mr. Babson believes that the desired results can be accomplished 
by administering the following stimulants to the country: 


First, tell all the progressive merchants and manufacturers—tell 
all who have anything to sell—to advertise now and take advantage 
of the great market which exists at this time. 


Second, tell the public that now is the time to buy—that they, the 
people, in normal peace times are the controllers of all production 
and all distribution. 


If the consumer buys, the merchant sells and in turn is forced to 
buy. The manufacturer and the producer of raw materials are forced 
to buy and sell. Labor is put to work. The brakes put upon industry 
are thus removed. The machinery of production and distribution is 
set in motion. 


To create the desired stimulus the public is being urged to buy, to 
buy wisely, but to buy now—today—what it wants. 


Now is the time when a few additional purchases,added to the daily 
necessity purchases, will increase the grand total sales to such a mag- 
nitude that the merchant will be obliged to replenish his stock on a 
large scale. The wholesaler, the manufacturer, and the producer of 
raw materials will be obliged to increase their production. A demand 
will be created for all the goods which the workingman produces. 
There will be a job for every jobless man. General confidence will 
be restored. Business will be booming. Reconstruction and mobili- 
zation of our war activities into peace industries will go on quietly, 
energetically, healthily, unconsciously. Prosperity will come again— 
a normal prosperity of peace with industries running at full time and 
the worker at his bench or his desk. 

Now is the psychological time to begin this drive for prosperity. 
Let us take up the slack; let us do all that we can to allow the 
period of reconstruction to pass with the least possible hardship for 
labor and capital. 

We, the people, must start the ball a-rolling—must do what we can, 
buy what we can, help all we can. So BUY NOW, buy wisely, buy in- 
telligently, buy carefully, buy judiciously, but buy today, 


Now is the psychological time. Let’s go. 
THIS IS THE MESSAGE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


















Tells all about seeds, bulbs, plants, etc., and how, when, 
where and what to ‘plant for best results in vegetable 
and flower gardens. Gives the benefit of our 43 years’ 
experience, Plant now and have a bumper crop. 


Edition is limited. Write today. 
WM. HENRY MAULFE, Inc. 


2152 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULE'S Seeds- Once Grown:-Always Grown: %#- th 














HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That’s what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our new book, 
‘HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,” 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 
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}ond or third year, 





THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes fer July 
THE breeding season is over and 


there is no reason for allowing 
males to run with the laying stock 
“Swat the rooster” is just now the 
popular-cry, and like almost all fad 
it is likely to b overdone peparate 
the sexes is a safer, more practical 
ind more pi ofitab le pla n The use of 
judg ment in “swatting” is very neces 
sary. 


Save Roosters of Known Quality.— 
With poultry, as with other livestock, 
the value of a male breeder is deter- 
mined not merely by the number of 
points he makes in scoring, but by 
the character of his offspring, and it 
takes a little Hoos to lemonstrate 
this, whether with beef or dairy cat- 
tle, horses, hogs or poultry. There is 
among breeders of all lines of live- 
stock quite a leaning toward young 
stock, the idea seeming to be that 
“young” stock. But 
one important fact is lost sight of, 
and that is that young breeders are 


: ‘ ” 
means vig sorous 


coming to breeding ag should be 
well cared for. An orchard for a run, 
with moveable colony houses, affords 
the ideal summer run for these birds, 
especially if legumes, grain or other 
crops have been grown in it. The 


same feeds, including mashes and 
grit, charcoal and beef scrap, should 
be just as well supplied as for layers 


or breeders. Keep them growing, 


vigorous, healthy 

Sorting Cockerels and Pullets.— 
The early hatches of this year are by 
this time developed sufficiently to al- 
low sorting cockerels and pullets. If 
the sexes are in the usual proportion, 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the young 
stock will be males, and, even with- 
out considering the matured males on 
hand, not more than an eighth or 
tenth of these young males are need- 
ed for breeding. 


As a matter of course, this refers to 
farm-raised. stock, pure-bred, cer- 
tainly, but not all “bred in the pur- 
ple.” 





sive Farmer reader is askd to contribute 


the point. No letter must bk 
ferred, 


For the best letter received on each 
second best letter $2, 
ters by July 12 


“liow I Have Made Beef Cattle Pay.’ 


“Our Young Peopie’s Clubs, Boy Scouts, 
July 30 


Recreation,”—Mail letters by July 25 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: 
Me.”—We offer a $1 prize 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will pes week é s 1 

some of the most interesting and impor Ny problems of our farmers, farm 

women and farin young people. To these “E 
over 500 words in length, and shorter 
subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 


and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 


print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Harvesting the Corn Crop: 


“How I Have Made Hog Raising Pay.’’—Mail letters by J 
’——-Mail letters by July 26 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Camp Fire Girls, Ete.”—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“How to Promote Rural Neighborliness and a Satisfying Degree of Social Life and 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Some Thing (or Things) That Have Helped 
for each acceptable letter 
your letter any time and get a prize if we « 


each week a notable discussion of 


perience Meetings’’ every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
ones are pre- 





Mistakes and Successes,”’"—Mail let- 


uly 19 


received on this subject. Mail 
an print it, 








untried breeders. “By their fruits ye 


shall know them,” but the fruit must 


| be given time to mature and prove 
| éven in pouitry we believe it a ser- 


ious error to sacrifice males of known 
proven, value, before they pass the 
effective breeding age. When a cock 
of any breed whose get are the evi- 
dence of his worth, reaches his sec 
instead of dis- 


| carding him because a little past his 





prime, we would advise simply reduc- 
ing the number of females mated 
with him, and a little closer | ere 
to his feed and seneral care 


Right here is an important reason 
for the separating of sexes as soon as 
the breeding season is over. It gives 
the males the opportunity for rest 
and recuperation. To make it effec- 
tive, the house and runs the males 
are in should be out of sight of the 
females. The hens too will be all the 
better for being in an “Adamless 
Eden,” and will come into the fall 
season much the better prepared for 
the next breeding season 


Fit Surplus Males for Market.—Af- 
ter separating the males from the fe- 
males, the logical next step, after 
feeding them up well, is to sort out 
all matured males whose produce 
have not shown up well, either under 
the scorecard, or in performance. 
These culls should, as soon as possi- 
ble, be put under a dicting system in- 
tended to put them in good condition 
for market, including putting in fat- 
tening coops and giving soft feeds 
for the last two or three weeks be- 
fore marketing. Bear in mind poor, 
ill fed poultry is hard to sell and al- 
ways brings a low price. Clean, well 
fed poultry sells itself 


Proper Care of Breeding Males.— 
The reserved males, whether the 
tried breederS or the cockerels just 


Caponizing the Cockerels.—The 
poultry breeder should, at this junc- 
ture, be able to apply the score card, 
for his breed, at least, and all cocker- 
els showing defects, disqualifying 
ufhicient to reduce their pros- 
pective value as bre should be 
caponized as early as convenient, 
turning what would be inferior breed- 
ers into high-class, profitable table 
poultry. -If any imformation on this 
important matter is needed, apply 
direct to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 452. It 
will tell you all about capons and ca- 
ponizing. 


pomts 
pom 


-eders, 


Avoiding Hot Weather Troubles.— 
Hot weather brings to poultry dis- 
comforts that can be minimized by 
exercising proper care. Poultry 
should never be compelled to seek 
their feed in a place exposed to the 
sun, or to rain in wet weather. A low 
shed roof about 8x10 feet, and having 
sides all open, will give the poultry 
the needed shelter, and, fitted with 
hoppers and feeders, and ample clean 
water supply, renewed two or three 
times daily, they will feed in com- 
fort and with profit to the poultry- 
man. 


Build or Repair Poultry Houses.— 
This is the best time of year to build 
new, or overhaul old poultry build- 
ings. Now a poultry house need not 
be an expensive one. No elaborate 
ornamentation is needed, but it 
should be planned with judgment, 
keeping some important points clear- 
ly in view 


For best results, a poultry house 
should face to the south or east. It 
should be on a well drained spot, a 
gentle slope on all sides is best, and 
where on a hill side, ditches should 
be dug on the higher sides to carry 
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Saturday, July 5, 1919] 


Lousy hens can't fay. 
Get rid of the lice. 


You can do 
this by thoroughly sprinkling 
nests and hens with 


Bee Brand 
‘Insect Powder 


It kills lice, flies, fleas, roaches, 
moths, bed bugs, mosquitoes, 
ants and most other insects. 
It costs little but does much. 
Harmless to everything but insects 
McCORMICK &CO., Baltimore,Md. 


The “Scotch Kids" are sponsors for 
McCormick & Co. products 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, piping Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
face, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etec., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast threo ordinary roofs. No paintin 

orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 

Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 








samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you 
money. Ask for Book 
No. 774. 





Pix Gi 
LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
pa showing styles. 
THE WARDS MFG. CO., 

724-774 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Get your Kirstin now 
on smashing 


ee [ ¥ 
os p Puller 
Weizhs less strength. 
le exerts Sone on 
iyen ful dstaile—shows Une- 
. jummer > 
jimit expires. Write today!” 








A. J. Kirstin Go., 1220 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich.am 
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ON : 
A FENCE £284 





FACTORY PRICES ON FENCE 








THE NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction, prevents 
sl 1 ing and requires less posts It is 
wing farmer’s money Write at once for Free 










Catalog showing cor 
and gates. STAPLE 
200 rods or m«¢ 

ng your guarantee 


East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 149 Birmingham, Ala. 


» line of fences, barb wire 
REE with all orders of 
2 years reputation for fair 
or satisfaction. 

















American Fence. 
Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO 














, Save your papers and get a binder. 





|ing the fluoride of sodium. It is a 





| not only to the hundred million here 


| from those 
| way. 


| 
NEW york ©} Olive Hill, Ky. 
eal ‘ ‘ 4 





water away from the house in wet 

weather. It should be two-thirds | 

open front, with entrances at ends « ° © e 
rather than in front. A depth of 4/9 This is that Extra Light-Running 
to 18 feet makes the roosting section ! 

safe from rains coming in the open | 

front. Windows at the rear of end! 

| walls, covered with close wire, and} 

| shutters or curtains to close as need 

led, will provide extra ventilation in | 

hot weather 


A rat-proof house is what many 
poultrymen ask for, and it is highly 
desirable. We have seen but one style 
that nearly With 
concrete floors and walls 3 feet high, 
reinforced with l-inch mesh wire, the 
rat nuisance can be fairly well con- 
trolled. It insures dry and 
when these are covered with four or 
five inches of dry sand almost ideal 
conditions will be secured. The roofs 
should be tight, but avoid the mistake 
of using metal roofing. They are 
damp and cause colds and other dis- 
eases in cold weather. 


approaches this. 


floors, 


Don’t Forget Green Feed.—Al- 
though in summer time insects are 
more plentiful, clean, sweet beef 
scrap should be attainable by the 


flock at all times. lf they don’t need 
it, they will not consume it. 

Limberneck is easily started by just 
a little allowing dead 
chicks, rats, birds or such, to lie 
around, putrefy, get maggoty, and 
then—a run for the poultry expert. 
“What shall I do to cure limber- 
neck?” Prevent it—that is best. 

“Stolen nests” is just another name 
for rotten eggs. Provide a nest for 
each three or four hens. See that the 
layers use them. 


carelessness, 





twice 
clean 
mites 


Don’t forget to gather eggs 
|or three times a day. Keep 
nest materials in nests. Keep 
| out. 

Don’t forget hot whitewash, well 
doped with kerosene or carbolineum, 
or carbolic acid, will clear out the 
| mites, fill cracks where they lodge, 
| purify the building. But, see that ev- 
ery spot, top, sides and if need 
bottom too, gets its share. Roosts, 
nests, dropping boards—all must have 
it. 

Also, you can get rid of lice by us- 


sure cure. 


Liming, cultivating and _ seeding 
down the runs so as to raise some 


green stuff will help keep away gape 
worms and keep runs sanitary. 

Don’t fail to plan for showing your 
best breeds at the community, county, 
and maybe state shows next fall. 
The way to this is care in feeding and 
developing your flock. Studying the 
standard and with its help, studying 
your flock, and cull—cull—cull till 
the poor stuff is put where it belongs, 
and then give the good ones remain- 
ing the care that may make them 
prize-winners. 3. Re 








Believes Farm Papers Greatest 


Help of All 


, AM 48 years old, was born on a 
farm and began to help in the field 
work at 8 This farming business has 


undergone wonderful changes since 
then. 
The slogan then was “Hog and 


hominy.” Now it is “pork and dol- 
lars!” Then it was wheat to have 
ground into flour for home consump- 
tion; now it is wheat to furnish bread 


but to feed a starving world, almost. 


I consider practical experience the 
most valuable asset to my farming, 
and then the farm paper a 


close second with its practical articles 


comes 


who have been along the 
Though I have found the coun- 
ty agent, farmers’ bulletins, demon- 
stration work, etc., etc., very helpful, 
yet I would not exchange the good 
farm paper for them all. 

WESLEY RAY. 





be, | 








“The Southern Wagon for Southern Farmers” 








Now made in sixty-inch track just as it was before 
Government restrictions were put on. 


The sixty-inch wagon is especially suited to hauling cotton bales as well as 
for all other farm and plantation purposes, It’s the wagon you’re used to. 
As always, the Florence, now made in sixty-inch and fifty-six-inch track, 
is that staunchly made, extra strong, light running farm wagon, Made at 
Florence, Alabama, in the heart of the iron and lumber district. Right 
here, almost at our factory door, are grown the finest oak and hickory in 
the world and we get first-hand pick for the wagon we make for you. 
Florence Wagons are more heavily ironed, size for size. Made by American 
labor, the most skilled in the world, These are reasons why Florence 
Wagons always stand up to the load and Jast @ lifetime. Haul your cotton 
and other crops on a Florence, and avoid breakdowns and repair bills. 
Assure yourself of the “everlasting” qualities of Florence Wagons by seeing 
the Florence dealer, If there should not be one near you, leé us send you 
our new Florence catalogue, “The Southern Beauty.” It’s good reading. 





Ask the Man who owns a Florence. 


Florence Wagon Company 
FLORENCE ee ALABAMA 

















“A PAnglais la bitre,— 
Au Francais le vin— 
mais 








He, garcon! apportez-moi 
une bouteille glacée de 


Chero-Col 
UN YA RIEN DE $i BON 


Bien fait et bien conservé. 
En bouteilles sanitaires 
ll rafraichit et 









cachetées. 
satisfait.” 






(Ash your Soldier Boy —He knows.) 














‘DRINK ~<é 


Chero-Cola 












SSS 
LOCAL 


WA NT E. D! AGENTS 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


The fragrsee ARR Faw. } 


Write ] today for our money making offer. 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as.an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of--all the 





The men who lead are the men who read. 


advertising it carries.’’ 
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users. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





Summer Advantages 


of the 





The superiority of the De Laval 
Cream Separator is more appar- 
ent and is more appreciated dur- 
ing the summer months than at 
almost any other time of the year. 


Quick handling of milk and cream in hot weather 

maintains the highest quality of both, 
means the difference between profit and loss. 

Over 2,500,000 De Lavals are in daily use the world 
over--more than allothermakescombined. More than 
50,000 local agencies look after the needs of De Laval 


If you don’t know the De Laval agent in your 
community, writeto the nearest De Laval office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Farmers appreciate 
the De Laval during 
the busy summer 
season because of its 
large capacity and 
the fact that it is easy 
to turn and easy to 
clean. 

With a De Laval, 
themilkistakencare 
of in the shortest 
time and with the 
least effort--both im- 
portant in hot weath- 
er when a number 
of other things have 
to be done. 


and often 


61Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





























can be fed 


many 





balk, clog or fail you. 
Fully guaranteed. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Let us send you free full 
particulars, illustrated cir- 
cular and prices. Learn 
what a Gruendler Grinder 
can do for YOU — your 
profits—your success on 
the farm. Mail it TODAY 














SAVE 20% IN FEED VALUE 


Grind Your Own Grain 
Make grain feed more digestible and nourish- 
ing—utilize waste products which have high 
feed value when ground. 
absolutely free by grinding the 
feed. A Gruendler 
quickly and continue to pay you a profit for 
years, 


GRUENDLER 
GRINDERS 


Sy Ss 
Grind Anything That Grows 


You can grind your ear corn, snap corn, alfalfa, cobs, stalks, hulls, 
velvet beans, or anything else, to 
Gruendler Grinders are made in sever al sizes to meet the need of ond 
farm use. Strong, substantial, durable, trouble-proof and almost e1 
lasting. Require very little power, occupy only small floor space, never 
Thousands in use, giving satisfaction everywhere. 
Money back if you are not satisfied after trial. 
ITIL iii iii iii iii) i 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
AND PULVERIZER CO. 
Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation on my part, 


Please send me your illustrated circular, full particu- 
lars and prices of Gruendler Grinders. 


One animal in five 


Grinder will pay for itself 


fineness in one operation. 


= 

















—don’t wait. Name TURTY TOT COCR OLE UR Ly Tt 
Gruendier Patent Crusher MINS cc ck s wun Roly date dG wee eee 
and Pulverizer Co. 
Dept. 974 St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. R De cotcenpomets i, a ae 
, | LOCAL 
WANTED! cSStts Ye Plaprreccn vara |. 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. | on S\are 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





Livestock Suggestions for July 


early part of September there will 


' 
cattie 


lryamn + _" | n 
I due t r ivy ir- 
1 1 + > 
Kf Ca > ) to 
the bad condition of feed lots, due to 
wet weather ,and the high price of 
cor! During July, August and the 
| 
| 


probably be less grain-fed 
than usual on the market, and it will 
still be too early for grass-fat cattle 
from the North. In the South, the 
| pastures have been good and the cat- 
tle ought to be ready for market 
earlier than usual. This is a season 
in which it looks as if market condi- 
tions will make it profitable for the 
Southern feeder to feed some cotton- 
seed cake to the cattle on pasture so 
as to have them ready for market 
between the heavy runs of grain-fed 
cattle and the later runs of grass-fed 
cattle from the North 


Il 


Cottonseed meal has not advanced 
as much in price as has corn. Cotton- 
seed meal has increased less than 100 
per cent, or not over 100 per cent— 
$30 to $60 a ton. Corn has gone from 
150 to 200 per cent above the average 
| pre-war prices. This is an advantage 
to the Southern feeders of beef cat- 
tle. They should have learned, if all 
have not, that corn is too high-priced 
for fattening beef cattle, but that 
with silage and cottonseed meal they 
can compete with the corn feeders of 
the North. It is true that the North- 
ern feeders can also make more money 
feeding silage and cottonseed meal 
than with the standard corn ration of 
the North, but their prejudice against 
cottonseed meal prevents them from 
using it as much as they would were 
}it not that this prejudice and their 

assumption of superior knowledge of 
the feeding business prevent them 

from recognizing the fact that silage 
and cottonseed meal will make the 
chapest gains for them. The South- 
|ern feeder, who more accurately 
rates the value of cottonseed meal, 
should fill his silo with sorghum sil 
age, and with this and cottonseed 
| meal reap his reward. If we can not 
fatten beef cattle at a profit in the 
South, on sorghum silage and cotton- 
seed meal, then the feeding of beef 
cattle, anywhere else in this country, 
is a losing game 

| Ill 

| When the South began using soy 
beans and peanuts extensively for 
fattening hogs The Progressive 








Farmer cautioned its readers against 
the danger of building up a bad repu- 
tation for Saustiees hogs and the 
| market discriminations which would 
surely result therefron Before the 
South began marketing hogs in any 


appreciable numbers it was known 
that peanuts and soy beans could be 
and fattening, up 


| within six weeks of marketing, an 


used for growth 


yet an acceptable carcass given 
| buyers. But in spite of all that 
Southern hog raisers 


said and done, 
persisted in sending to market half- 
finished hogs, fed only on peanuts or 
soy beans, and they are taking the 
consequences in a lower price, be- 
cause of a penalty of around 3 cents 
a pound. Of course, owing to present 
high prices for hogs, they can make 
money in growing hogs on peanuts, 
soy beans and other crops, which 
produce soft pork, even though they 
; must take three cents below the mar- 
| ket price of hard hogs; but if this be 
true, and it is, what a splendid profit 
hey would make if they produced 
hard hogs at little or no increase in 





cost. 
can do this if they will: I 
some corn during the time the 


grazing the peanuts or soy 





be l in i i able because the 
hogs will pay for the corn and it will 
enable the hogs to make better use ot 

peanuts or soy beans and make a 
better ¢ ircass. & Finish the hog 


tor 30 to 40 days on corn and cotton 
seed meal after coming off peanuts 
and soy beans. One part of cotton 
seed meal to either two or three 
parts of corn may be used; but if the 
one to two mixture is used, and pos 
sibly in any case, it is best to feed 
the hogs a week before marketing on 
corn and wheat shorts or corn alone 
Good gains will be made on such feed 
and the selling price of the hogs 
should be raised one to three cents a 
pound. 


Iv 


Are the prices of pure-bred live- 
stock too high for the farmer who 
wishes to use pure-bred sires for 
breeding on grade females? No, good 
males can yet be bought for prices 
which make their use economical for 
any farmer who has enough females 
to give his pure-bred male fair ser- 
vice. Of course, when a bull sells for 
$125,000, as did the Holstein bull Rag 
Apple the Great, or when a half- 
interest in a bull which has recently 
been bought for $60,000 is resold for 
$50,000 or, as was Rag Apple Korn- 
dyke 8th, even though the latter is 
the sire of the former, bulls are sell- 
ing too high for the farmer, or, for 
that matter, too high for any man 
from a commercial standpoint. Or, 
when Shorthorn, Hereford, or Aber- 
deen-Angus bulls sell for $15,000, 
$25,000 or $35,000, they are selling too 
high for the farmer and, we believe, 
too high for the good of the pure- 
bred business; but there are stil! 
thousands of good bulls which can 
be bought at from $300 to $500, and 
many fair ones at from $200 to $300 it 
bought while young. 


A good bull at $500 is not too high- 
priced for breeding on grade cows at 
the present range of prices for cattle 
and their products. In fact, if a good 
bull is really obtained for $500 and is 
used on 25 grade cows he is cigeaper 
than any scrub or grade obtained as 
a gift. 

With feeds at present prices no 
man can afford to sell them at the 
lower prices which scrub stock will 
pay for them. It is purely a question 
of at what price the feeds are to be 
sold. Fifty calves at $10 more per 
head will pay the $500. The chances 
of getting 200 calves from a bull pro- 
perly used are good. Surely this is 
fair enough chance for a profit 


But what about the man who has 





only half dozen cows,—he cannot 
ifford to buy a good bull? No, and 
here is where the neighborhood bull 
club or association comes in. The 
man with one fifty cows can afford 
to pay $10 to $25 more for a good call 


than for a scrub, because it is worth 
t; that is, provided he will feed it. 


Vv 


It has always been difficult for the 
writer to understand the slowness 
with which dairymen have taken up 
the weighing of the milk of each cow 
and the systematic testing for butter 
fat often enough to obtain a fair re- 
cord of the performance of each cow 
At least, it is difficult to understand 
why any dairyman should neglect to 
regularly weigh the milk from each 
cow. The amount of time and labor 
required to weigh the milk is so little 
and the benefits so much greater that 
there is no sort of reason for any 
man not knowing the yearly milk re- 
cord of every cow in his herd. The 
writer was once told by a dairyman 
that if he weighed the milk from the 
49 or 50 cows he was milking he 
would have to employ an _ extra 
milker. This man actually thought 
so, when as a matter of fact one-half 
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Saturday, July 


SURE RELIEF 
in Dry Weather 


Scorching hot—no wind — 
ponds and creeks “bone dry” 
—thirsty cattle standing atthe § 
empty tanks—then ofalltimes ff 
you need a 


FULLER & JOHNSON | 


Farm Pump Engine 


This great pumping ~ 
engine not only 


Send now for 
jal Pumping 
ey at Neos 17-A. 


Faller & Johnson Mfz. Co. 


Buildere of Farm 


71 Palmer St., Madison, Wis. 


FITS ANY PUMP 








Not a Jobber’s, but a 
Mill Price on Galvan- 
ized Metal Roofing 


Here is the new way—the better way—to get your gal- 
vanized steel roofing and steel shingles. The only profit 
(made besides ours) is made by the man who buys it 
We are able to give a roof of copper-bearing steel for 
the price formerly paid for a serap-iron rvof, 

Galvanized like a gold plated watch. Has twice the 
strength of scraji-iron roof—will outwear three thinly 
galvanized. Made of new open-hearth steel—galvan- 
izing extra thick—sticks to the base metal like rivets 
driven into armor plates. Comes in big sheets Easy 
and quick to lay with hammer or hatchet. Gives you 
a lightning-proof, fire-proof roof 




















Freight 
Paid! 


We pay th 
furnish free 
and was! 
a m ¢ 

anized st 
he ught fre 
low hag 
design 


Act NOW! 
send a list of your 


or your money back, 
Be wet “3 


requir ° 
EAST ‘BIRMINGHAM TRON aqerine co. 
Dept. i50 irmingham, Ala. 


25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 


SRE Steens, Simple, Dependable. A Fuel maker 
nd w saver, Cutsany size logaintoany lengths, 
E asy to move from log to log and from cuy to cut. 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 

easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use 

on portable Kw for pumping water and on 

ot er power jobs 

coves OTTAWA MEQ. CO. 

remove: 

for our Ret Li an 1849\Wood Street, 
Ottawa, 


Kenses, 



























MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over allexpenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


Universally admitted to be the sanat werful, simplest, fastest hay 
b: aler made, 80 years a success. ag sag Om rzine, Dongola, Ill., says, 
My press is doing as fine work as ever and this ke tts loth season, ® 


Just send name and addre: 
podey foe our “illustrated , 


formation on ie ig & ee 
Cash 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS compat 
O% 21 » Kansas City, Missouri 


9 CORDS IN‘O HOURS 











BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money - 
Backache, Send for FREE catalog No. 3201 ee low price 
and latestimprovements. First order gets a: 


Gelding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicago, Hil. 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of 
F armer. If you don’t file your paper for future 

erence, then give the paper some farmer, 
farms woman or farm boy. 


The Progressive 














minute to each cow. for weighing the | 
milk is ample time. 

The time will come when it will be 
difficult to sell a heifer or a bull calf, | 
except for 
the dam is 
is worth more 
Moreover, the 
means better 


record of | 
that it 


beef, unless the 
available to show 
than the price. 
weighing of the milk 
milking, better feeding 
and better care, just as certainly as it 
is systematically practiced, for it is 
certain to excite more interest in the 
performance of the herd individually 
and collectively. It is such interest 
which makes the successful dairyman. 
We advise every milker of a cow 
whether there be one, two or more 
that it will pay and pay well to weigh 
the milk from each milking and set 
the weight down. The scales and a 
sheet of paper can be kept at some 
point to which the milk is carried and 
when this is done, one-quarter of a 
minute is all the time it will take to 
weigh the milk and set down the 
figures. It is astonishing how the 
interest in the cow will increase as 
soon as the records of the production 
begin to accumulate. But best of all, 
if she is not a profitable producer her 
place will shortly be taken by one 
that is. 


It Will Pay to Pack Butter on 
Farms 


ITH butter at 50 cents a pound, 

the farmer producing even a 
small amount can well afford to pack 
it for winter, says Prof. R. B. Stoltz, 
of the Ohio State University dairy 
department. In order for it to keep 
properly, however, it is more essen- 
tial than usual that care be taken in 
the making and that all utensils 
should be sterilized. 


beef 





butter for packing 
from pasteuriz- 


In the first place, 
should be made only 
ed pure sweet cream. The cream may 
be pasteurized by putting the cream 
can in a wash-boiler and keeping it 
at 145 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 min- 
utes. After heating, it should be 
cooled as soon as possible to 60 de- 
grees. may be quickened by 
stirring it intermittently, care being 
taken to avoid churning. 

Before churning, add sour milk 
starter. Churn from 35 to 40 minutes. 
Wash the butter by drawing off the 
buttermilk and adding the same 
amount of clean water. Wash it again 
if necessary. Salt as usual and work. 


( ooling 


may be packed by two 
methods: 1. Pack in sterilized earth- 
en jar. Place a_ sterilized white 
cloth over the top next to the butter. 
Cover the cloth with a layer of salt 
one-eighth inch thick. To aid in re- 
moving the cloth, have it large enough 
so that the edges will stick up two 
inches around the inside of the jar. 
2. Pack in brine. First cut the butter 
into one-pound prints and wrap in a 
clean parchment paper. Tie on the 
parchment. Immerse in a frine so- 
lution containing one pound of salt to 
four pounds of water. Weight down 
the butter with a sterile dish and 
brick. As the brine evaporates, more 
may be added. 

The cooler the butter is kept the 
better. 


The butter 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Corn Club Boys’ Short Course, Clemson 
College, S. C., June 30 to July 26. 
Texas State Horticultural Society, 
Station, July 17, 18, 19. 
Texas Dairymen’'s 
Station, July 17-19. 
Texas Farm Management 
College Station, July 17-19. 
Farmers’ Short 
Texas, July 21-26. 


College 
Association, College 
Association, 
Station, 


Course, College 





Farmers’ Short Course, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, July 31 to Au- 
gust 9. 


Short Course for Boy and Girl Club Mem- 


bers, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, August 11 to 14, 
Georgia State Horticultural Society, Cor- 


nelia, Ga., August 20 and 21, 
Oklahoma 
Agents’ Meeting, 
gust 24-30. 
Boys’ Short Course, State 
culture, Wes st R alei N,. C., 


Farmers’ Short Course and 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Au- 


College of Agri 
August 19-22 


Make your ne twhbo: ‘sod a reading neigh- 


| 








KEEP COOL 
and Comfortable in 


HOT WEATHER 


Wear a FINCK’S 


UNION 
COMBINATION 
SUIT 


(17) 
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You'll be delighted at their coolness, ease, freedom and real solid 


comfort these hot days around the farm. 


wearers, 


Over 2,000,000 satisfied 


When you wear a Finck’s Combination Suit, you are guaranteed 
best quality, material, workmanship and fit—and the coolest work- 


garments made. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


giving your chest and leg seam measurement, 


fill out the attached coupon, 
together with your 


dealer’s name, and a suit-will be sent there for your examination and 


approval. 


We will also send you complete catalog FREE. 


WM. FINCK & COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Branches:—St. Louis, Mo.; 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dallas, 


Texas; 
Makers of the famous Finck’s 


Livingston, Mont; Chatta- 
“Detroit- Special” Over- 


alls and Combination Suits that “Wear Like a Pig’s Nose.” 
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Leg inseam ...... 
Signed 


Address 
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borhood, 


THE MIDDLEBROOKS 
RAZOR IS SOLD ON TEN 
DAYS FREE TRIAL 





fre life. After trial, if pl toe gunheg 
ur life. er trial, if pleased, pay our 
RECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, yet we 
pene you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 
HONE. If Razor doesn’t please, just re- 
turn at end of ten days, The Middlebrooks 
Razor will give .veu .p lifetimeo€ shaving 
satisfaction. Fully ‘guaranteed 

Over 300,000 in use. CUT OUT THIS 
ADand justsay: “I accept this offer and 
wil vey you or return Razor promptly.” 

Tess 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO. 
Dept. 1 Barnesville, Ga. 





USE IT TEN DAYS i= “mesic 











f Send for book! 


Dept. 2. 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


(150 susTtrerHinc for sHock 


— erSiLO CUTTING 


Works inany kindof 


soil. Cuts stalks, does - 
notpulllikeothercutters Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 manand1l horse. Hereis whatone farmer says: 


Gentlemen:The harvester fs all O. K., had no 
trouble in learning to operate it whatever. 
cut corn and sorgum mixed that was somewhat 
tangled and pretty heavy. 
everything claimed for it. 


Yours very respt., 
J. H. SMITH, Mosheim, Tenn. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 


re MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln, Ill. 





We 


The machine will do 








Raleigh Memphis 


You'll spend the 
money 


—Get the most 
out of it! 


Every year you spend a large 
proportion of the money you 
get. So much for clothing. So 
much for shoes. So much for 
things to eat, housefurnishings, 
garden seeds and tools and what 
not. 

There’s one sure way to get the 
most for your money. Know 
what you want before you go 
to buy. 

Read Advertisements. The ad- 
vertisements you will read will 
tell you what is new and good. 
They will give you the latest 
ideas and improvements. They 
will help you to live better and 
dress better at less cost. 

If you think of it, you'll be sur- 
prised at the world of interest 
and the wealth of new ideas 
you'll find in reading advertise- 
ments, 

Advertisements are the record 
of progress. They are the re- 
port to you of the manufactur- 
ers who work for you, telling 
what has been accomplished for 
your benefit. 


Dallas 





Birmingham 











and circulars tellingall about thislabore § 
savingmachine; also testimonials of many users. 





as 


When writing to advertisers, say: 


an advertiser in Procressive Farmer, 














“tT am writing you 
The which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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HERE are still a number of food and feed crops 

that may yet be planted. Among these are cow- 
peas, sweet potatoes, millet and soy beans. If you 
are not certain of plenty of food and feed next 
year, keep on planting until August 1. 


Most Southern farm owners now have automo- 

biles, and these can be put to no better use 
during the next two months than to carry their 
owners on a crop-inspection tour Map out a 
day’s itinerary that will take you through some 
notably fine farming section, talk the matter over 
with a few of your neighbors and get them to join 
you, and then set the day. We believe you will find 
it one of the most profitable you ever spent 


ROM twelve years’ rather intimate study of the 

boll weevil, we are more than ever convinced 
that the great essential in beating this pest lies in 
the ability of the plant to put on more fruit than 
the weevil can take off. That it may do this, a rich, 
warm, mellow, well drained soil is of first import 
ance. Year in and year out such lands have been 
making good crops of cotton under weevil condi- 
tions. Of course with this soil type must go the 
most thorough cultivation. 


id THE price of potash to farmers is to be held 
at three to four times pre-war levels because of 
a tariff on imported potash, town folks will suffer 
along with farmers; for with our increasing de- 
pendence on fertilizers to grow crops, any increase 
in fertilizer prices is bound to be passed on in the 
form of higher prices for the crops grown. Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers should let their represen- 
tatives in Congress know where they stand on this 
proposition, and they should also ask their town 
friends to do the same thing 

ERY promising results in the use of calcium 
\¥ arsenate for poisoning the boll weevil have been 
obtained in the Delta sections of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, buc in eighteen tests conducted in 
south Alabama last year not a single one showed 
a profitable increase in yield. This method of 
weevil control is promising, but for average Cotton 
3elt conditions we consider it as yet decidedly in 
the experimental stage. Until it is proved effica- 
cious and economical under average farm condi- 
tions, the cotton grower will do well to depend 
mainly on rapid, thorough cultivation as a means 
of weevil control. 





T IS reported that the name of the American 

Polled Durham Breeders’ Association has been 
changed to “The American Polled Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association.” The change is a doubtful 
improvement. “Durham” is obsolete, except as ap- 
plied to Polled Durhams, it is true, and is no longer 
used by the up-to-date stockman, but “Polled 
Shorthorn” is an evident contradiction. Moreover, 
some “Polled Shorthorns” under the new name are 
not Shorthorns at all, or at least only grade Short- 
horns; but since many Polled Durhams, or as they 
are now to be called, Polled Shorthorns, are regis- 
tered or standard Shorthorns, the new name is 
regarded as the better. It is now Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns, just as Herefords and Polled 
Herefords. 





A® THIS is written rains continue to fall pretty 

well all over the Cotton Belt from Georgia 
westward, and alarming reports of grass and 
weevil-infested fields are coming from many 
sections. June usually sees a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the cotton crop, but this 
June there has been decided deterioration. In the 
meantime, exports for the current year have reach 
ed almost five million bales, almost a full million 
ahead of the same date last year. With a reduced 
acreage and the crop in its present bad condition, 
we consider it practically impossible to produce 


more than a very moderate-sized crop. With poor 


crop prospects, cotton goods very high exports 


unning large, and Europe bare of raw cotton and 
cotton goods, many predict that, unless weather 
conditions change sharply for the better, mate- 


rially higher prices will result. 


Solving Our Country Life Problems 


OUNTRY life problems are receiving much 
attention. Conferences are being held and 

Many earnest discussions are heard on every 
iand. In most cases, however, these discussions 
are not by country people, but by educators and 
city people interested in the general welfare of the 
country. 

Country life problems will never all be solved. 
\s long as people live in the country they will have 
their special problems. Moreover, the solution of 
present country life problems will not be found 
until more country people understand that they 
have special problems needing solution As yet 
few country people appreciate these country life 
problems. As a general rule the educators and 
those engaged in public work recognize and appre- 
ciate the real problems of the country better than 


do the average of the country people themselves 





[In fact, the real country life problem is to arouse 
the interest of the country people, that is the 
masses, to the fact that there are distinct country 
life problems. If this could be done a long step 
forward would be made toward their solutio1 

It is this condition or state of mind which ju 
fies all the talk and all the conferences which are 


being held for the consideration ot country life 
problems 

Thus far the workers in this field have scarcely 
developed themselves to a point where they com- 
prehend the true values and relationships of the va- 
rious problems to be solved. This is shown by 
the assurance with which so many are ready to 
offer ready-made solutions. Great problems relat- 
ing to the life of the people are not quickly or 
easily solved. The solution is a growth or a de- 
velopment of many years, but in all cases the 
freest and most general discussions possible are 
always helpful in working out the final solutions 

Too often in the present stage of our study of 
our country life problems the worker in one line 
sees only the importance of his own narrow field 
and is sure that he has the only solution 

One is certain that the solution must come 
through the country home. No solution of our 
rural problems can come without the development 
and assistance of the rural home, but the rural 
home can never satisfy or exert its rightful influ- 
ence until there is an educated mother in that 
home. An educated mother nearly always means 
an educated family, but how are the mothers to 
be educated? Even when educated, they are not 
always wisely educated 

Still another is certain that good roads or trans- 
portation facilities are the solutions but how are 
we to get the money to build good roads or a suffi- 
cient number of rural people to use them and who 
will supply the money for building and maintain- 
ing them? 

Another class of workers are certain that all our 
problems can be solved by solving our commercial, 
financial and political problems. To them, collec- 
tive bargaining, better marketing and buying, eas- 
ier credits, wiser methods of taxation, etc., are the 
magic influences through which the solution of our 
rural life problems is to come. 

And still another class is certain that better 
methods of farming, better cropping systems, more 
livestock and richer soils are alone necessary to 
the solution of our rural problems 


None of these, however much attention it may 








receive from the carne 1 able workers, eac 
in his special field, will ever solve our rural prob 
lem nor will ! combination of these. less tha 
the whol 1 ma others we ] tt had ti 
space to mention, solve our rural problems 


The solution of our present problems and those 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


which may later develop will, however, come 
in good time through the thinking of the country 
people themselves. There is the one easiest way 
to the education of the masses The one easiest 


means of stimulating thought is through the habit 


of reading. The reading man is the thinking man, 


and when the South becomes aroused with a desire 
to know all that can be known about rural life and 
farming and a desire to get the best from the 
thought of the thinkers of this and past ages, then 
will our rural problems begin to meet with their 


solution 


Crops That May Be Planted With Corn 
or Cotton at the Last Cultivation 








S WE have repeatedly pointed out, the busi- 

ness of our cultivated lands is to grow crops, 

and when they are idle we are losing money 
Not only are we losing in the failure to secure 
any crop returns from idle lands, but such lands, 
because of washing and leaching, may be rapidly 
their most valuable plant foods Let 
us consider some of the legumes and non-legumes 
that may be planted in corn and cotton at the last 
cultivation, to furnish feed, to prevent washing and 
leaching, and to add humus and nitrogen 

I.—Crops to Plant in Corn 
BERS time we see a field of corn “laid by’ 
witt : 


beans, sOYVy 


;out peas, velvet beans or pea 
nuts growing in it, we feel like some man has a 
poor conception of his duty to his soil and to his 
and his family’s well f these four crops 
may be grown with little or no hurt. to the corn 
crop, and the returns from them in feed and soil 
improvement are many times greater than the cost 
of seed and planting. Of these four crops, it is now 
too late to plant velvet beans and peanuts, but in 
very late corn soy beans may yet be planted, culti- 
vating them at the same time the corn is cultivated 
In all corn not yet laid by and in which velvet 
beans, soy beans or peanuts are not growing, cow- 
peas should by all means be planted at the last 
working 

Of winter crops that may be planted in the corn, 
probably bur clover is the only one it is safe to 
recommend for July planting. Seed should be 
sowed broadcast at the rate of eight or ten bushels 
of burs per acre and covered lightly. Where corn 
is laid by in August, in the Upper South, crimson 
clover may be planted, using fifteen to twenty 
pounds of seed per acre and lightly harrowing 
Oats and rye may also be planted in the corn in 
August, particularly if early fall grazing is desired 

I1,—Crops to Plant in Cotton 

HE summer legumes are not suited to planting 

with cotton, so from necessity we must use such 
winter-growing crops as best fit our particular 
conditions. 

Where bur clover is to be grown, it may well be 
planted in the cotton middles even in July, though 
care should be taken not to cover too deep. Bur 
clover seed germinate slowly, and it is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that the sooner after harvesting they 
are planted the better. In the Upper South crim- 
son clover may be planted in August, and as cotton 
is generally late this year, the last cultivation will 
afford a good opportunity for planting this splen- 
did winter legume. 

Of non-legumes to plant in cotton at the last cul- 
tivation, rye and oats are the best. In the Upper 
South these may well be planted in August at the 
last cultivation, and the plan might be tried in the 
Central and Lower South, particularly if the last 


cultivation comes well along in the month 


A Thought for the Week 


OMEWHERE in the heart of every man is the 
the desire to be independent. Independence is 
the measure of one’s standing’ in the com- 
munity. The first step along the road to independ- 
ence is to own one’s home. The man who owns his 
own home is the respected, the trusted man in 
every community.—United States Department of 


Labor 
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Working With Other-Folks: 
For July 


By CLARENCE POE 


ee 


Suggestions 








“Men and Women Who Are Thorough- 
breds”’ 

HIS month farm work is becoming less press- 

ing. Now let us think a little while about the 
ends or purposes for which we work 

We work—if we have the right sort of ideals— 

not merely to make big crops, or to accumulate 

more land or money, or to provide something to 

wear for a certain number of human beings 

Our 


eat or 


who compose our families highest purpose 


is the development of a high quality of human life 
Dr. T.. N. 


in these men and women, boys and girls 


Carver had the right idea when he said in a “Suc- 
cess Talk” for Progressive Farmer boys: 
“Everybody knows that it would be poor 


economy to grow excellent grain to feed scrub 
stock. That is not the feed a fair 
chance. It is even economy to grow 
good grain and good pork and beef to feed to 
scrub men. That is not giving the food a fair 
chance. By scrub men I mean men who, how 
ever rich they may be, have no desires, ambi- 
tions, or interests beyond the mere gratifica 
tion of their sensual appetites. The final test 
of good agriculture is the growing of good men 
nen who are thoroughbreds in the real 
the 


giving 


worse 


and wot 
sense of word.” 

Now what social agencies are most necessary in 
order to develop worthy men and women in one’s 
neighborhood? Certainly every list of such agen- 
cies would include the school and the church. Ef- 
fective school organizations and effective church 
organizations constitute two of the great founda- 
tion-stones of our civilization. 

Progressive 
this: Is 


Now the question we wish every 


Farmer reader to consider is just the 
school of your community getting the support it 
deserves? Are the churches of your community 
getting the support they deserve? 


ba 


We Must Double Teachers’ and 


Preachers’ Salaries 


HERE is not much hope for developing a 
really satisfactory rural civilization in our 
time unless we actually double teachers’ and 
preachers’ salaries. 
We say double and we mean what we say. Little 
piddling advances will not suffice. We might as 
f the that 


face be 
doubled—and the 


actually get 
and keep the best teachers and preachers will be 


must 
that 


well fact these salaries 


communities 


those that have the grit and grace to act first in 
this matter. And these, too, will be the neighbor- 
hoods which will most easily attract settlers and 
laborers and renters, and where land values will 


advance most. People worth while will go where 
they find good schools and churches, good teachers 
and live preachers. And people will move away 
from communities where their children must go to 
school to scrub teachers and where churches and 
other civilizing agencies are most poorly supported 

In every part of the South our farmers are better 
able to support school and church than ever before. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the average farmer is not 
giving as much support to these agencies, if reck- 
oned in quantities of cotton, tobacco, peanuts or 
We could easily 


feel it, 


pork, as he gave ten years ago. 
double our present contributions and not 
so small is the percentage of total earnings that we 
now spend for school and church. 

like to 


that every man who owns land in a community no 


In this connection, too, we should urge 


matter whether he lives there or not, should be 
asked to give something for the support of the 
neighboring church as well as the neighboring 


scl 


i0ol., 


in terms of 


Even if a landowner thinks of everything 


dollars and cents, a contribution to 


church or school is still worth while. If these agen- 


cies of civilization are not properly supported in a 
community, land values as quickly as anything else, 
feel the depressing effects 


as 


How Many of Your Neighborhood Boys 
and Girls Will Enter College This Fall? 


HE two matters just mentioned might well be 
discussed at your community picnic, if you 
have one, as we hope you will. And at this 


meeting, too, it will be well if somebody makes an 


effort to interest the young men and women of the 


community in the value of college training. Othe 


11 


things being equal, one can usually judge the pri 


gressiveness of a community by the proportion of 
its boys and girls who look forward to a 


course. The writer doesn’t believe, of course, that 


be dis- 


any boy who can’t go to college ought to 
couraged. By pluck and hard study he can over- 


come the handicap imposed by his lack of college 


training. On the other hand, every boy or girl 
who can go to college ought to welcome the op- 
portunity and make the most of it. 

In too many cases, by the way, we fear that 


fathers are less anxious to give college training to 


their girls than their boys. This is a great mistake 


A girl’s college training may not always be so 


easily converted into money as a boy’s, but it 
mightily enriches her life and if she marries will 
insure immeasurably finer training for her children 
“Educate a man,” it has been said, “and you educate 
an individual; educate a woman and you educate 
a family.” 

“se 


$21 Per Bale Loss on Cotton: Build 
Warehouses Now 

N EVERY cotton county farmers should at once 

look 


facilities 


into the question of better warehousing 
The recent marked advance in cotton 


prices shows how great an advantage is possessed 


by the grower who in times of depression can 


warehouse his cotton, borrow on the receipts, and 
wait patiently on the Lord and vindication 

The waste and folly of leaving cotton out in the 
weather have also been illustrated in ten thousand 
cases this season. Just for example, take the case 
of a farmer whose experience we have just heard 
of. He left five bales of cotton out in the weather 
last fall, and when he went to sell it recently, 400 
pounds had to be picked off as rotten cotton and 
sold for ten cents a pound. In other words, he got 


only $40 for this 400 pounds when he should have 





A FAVORITE POEM: BROWNING’S EPI- 
LOGUE TO “ASOLANDO” 


E ARE glad that so many of our readers, as re- 

vealed by the recent expression of preferences on 

the subject, delight in the robust optimism and 
manliness of Robert Browning. Perhaps no poet of 
our tongue has ever had a nobler attitude toward 
death, or voiced it more worthily than in the Epilogue 
to “Asolando.” 


At midnight in the silence of the sleep time 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think im 


prisoned— 








Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so 
—Pity me? 
Oh, to love, to be so loved, yet so mistaken 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 
One who never turned hig back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted s would break, 
Never dreamed tho right were i wr 
would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight bett 
Sleep to wake 
No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work t .) 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as eithe 
“Strive and thrive cry “Speed,—fight on 
—There as her 
Robert wr & 














gotten $120, his los ei $80. He also had to 

iy $5 a bale for picl y and re the cotton 

$25 Total loss on these two items, $105, or 

21 pe ale—$21 being about as much a i whole 
yale sold for twenty-five years ago! 

And it is probable,” said our friend who witness 

1 the transaction, “that the farmer also had to 

take a half cent a pound less for the rest of the 


cotton than he would have received for it if it had 
been properly stored.’ 
The saving from “country damage” is only one of 


several advantages offered by the cotton ware- 


house, but this advantage alone should insure the 


early establishment of a great number of new 


warehouses all over the South 


at 


The “Agricultural Excursion” Again 


ARMERS in any community will do well to 
consider going together on a visit to some 
noted agricultural ection sometime after 


crops laid by 


are 
The benefits are many. It is probably safe to say, 


Southern tarmer has ever 


North and West with 


wisdom of 


tor example, that no 


visited the corn states of the 


t becoming fully converted to the 
using more—and larger—horse power and ma- 


chinery. So trueis this that it would probably pay 


the average Southern state to send a trainload ot 


farmers to Wisconsin, and Kansas during 


Which re 


the 


Iowa, 
the crop cultivation season each 
that Mr. E. J 


Farming 


year, 
minds us Bodman, Chairman of 


Arkansas Bureau of Little 


Rock, has just taken a party of sixty Arkansas 
farmers and farm leaders on a ten days’ trip to 
Kentucky, Michigan and Illinois, thereby setting 
a good example for farm leaders in other states 
Of course, not every farmer can make so long a 
“agri- 


this 


trip as this, however. The more localized 

cultural excursion” idea briefly discussed it 

page last week is good enough to begin on 
4 


— 
. . 
A Texas Co-operative Marketing 
. . 
Association 
E AGAIN call attention to the necessity for 
prompt action wherever plans for codper- 
ative marketing of corn, cotton, or other 
fall-maturing crops are under consideration. The 
ho small quantities 
A friend of 


has 


markets alone and in 
always gets the hot end of the poker 
ours with a small quantity of corn on hand 
just been offered $1.50 per bushel when the selling 
price was in the same stores about $2.25. 

How great are the advantages of 
marketing is indicated by the story of what about 
a hundred farmers in Henderson County, Texas, 
have done. Just last summer they organized a 
farmers’ coOperative marketing society, each man 
paying in $5 as a part of the working capital. They 
have no store—only a warehouse from which to 
distribute carlot purchases. In one year’s time the 
company has done $100,000 worth of business, ship 
ping for members 33 cars of peaches and 36 cars of 
melons and buying for members 4 cars oats, 2 cars 
alfalfa hay, 1 car planting seed, 1 car fertilizer, 2 
cars peach baskets. The farmers estimate that by 
cooperative effort they cleared 50 to 75 cents a 
bushel on peaches, $75 a car on melons; and saved 
on purchases as follows: afalfa hay, $7.50 to $12.5) 
per ton; fertilizer, $2.50 to $5 per ton; oats, 5 to 2) 
cents a pound; peach baskets, 5 to 7 cents each. 

We do not believe, as a rule, that it pays farme: 
in a community to start a new store, hire clerk 
pay rents, etc., and take all the risks involved 1 
so-called “codperative merchandising.” We d> 
believe, however, that in cases where carload or 
ders for foodstuffs, feedstuffs, and fertilizers ca 
be made up and distributed immediately among 
members as in the case of these Texas farmers, 
cooperative buying is usually profitable, and co- 
Operative selling almost invariably so 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


man wW 


cooperative 





than a thou- 








sand I had rather be a doo yer in the 
house .of my God, than to dwell in the tents 
wickedness.—Psalms 84:10 
Jesus said, Suffer little chil n, and forbid 
not, to come unto me: tor such is the 





ngdom of heaven.—Matthew 19:14 
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Hundreds at a Shot 


You kill one fly with 





a mighty swat, while 
hundreds die at a 
Hofstra Shot. Keep 


your home free from 
disease - spreading, 
typhoid-carrying flies 
this summer. Protect 
health, food and stop 
annoyance with— 





Harmless to Humans—NOT a 

Poison—Simple, Easy to Use 
Swatting smears germs and stains; 
sticky sheets are always mussy; 
poisons are dangerous. Hofstra is 
NOT a poison. It is a fine powder 
that carries chemicals which seal 
the skin pores through which flies 
and insects breathe, Can’t harm 
you or your baby. 


SURE DEATH TO— 


—Flies, Ants, Roaches, Bed Bugs, 
Garden Bugs, Lice and Mites, 
Mosquitoes, etc, 

Keeps ants and roaches out of the 
kitchen, milk house or cellar— 
clears the chicken house, coops and 
chickens of lice and mites—keeps 

























the garden healthy and free from 
bugs and worms. Simply spray 
with the little Hofstra gun where- 
ever the bugs bother. Inexpensive, 
clean—positive in results. 

At Grocers’ and Druggists’—ti5e 
loaded guns—25c, 50c and $1.00 " 

Packages 

Ask your grocer or druggist for 
Hofstra. Be sure you get the gen- 
uine, sold in the metal gun or tne 
square yellow package. Refill the 





gun for package Hofstra and save 








money. 
Trial Loaded Gun 15e P — aid 
If your dealer hasn’t Hofstra, 





don’t accept a substi- 
tute. Send us his name 
and 15¢c andget a trial 
Hofstra gun postpaid 

HOFSTRA MFG, 


400 N Y.Cheyenne St. 
Tulsa, 











that works at least one- 
third easier. Many styles 
ge designs---attract- 
ive shes---different 
EY Best patented 
construction, Pumps for resi- 
dence water systems. Elec- 

















RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Alcohol or Gas Anywhere, a most 
remarkable invention. No elec- 
tricity, wries or springs. 1919 Im- 
proved, patented Models. Runs 8 
hours for a cent on_ kerosene. 
Quiet—Convenient. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 
5th season. Every home and office 
needs the Wonder Fan. Three 
Models. Three Sizes. Be Well, 
Address LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


SENE E 


rable, Powerful, Reliable, 
peayy Tere oe ens 
Pulls 25 to 60% more 
an as. Shipped on three 
ri terms. Sizes 























Uses Cheapest 


H-P. tha: 
monthe. ¢ 
1% to 2 Bik 
Guarantee. Bo 
free — postal gets it. 
OTTAWA MFG — 
1091 King St., Ottawa 











say: “I am 
in The Progres- 


When 
writing you as an 
sive Farmer, 
of all advertising it carries.” 


writing to advertisers, 
advertiser 





| let the 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 











A FAREWELL 


M* FAIREST child, I have no song to 
give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and 
gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave 
you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all 
day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast 
forever 


One grand, sweet song. 
—Charles Kingsley. 











Suggestions for July 
Ese the long evenings. 
Be sure to attend the farmers’ in- 
| stitute meeting. 

Clean out all the flues the very first 
rainy day. 

Remember the typhoid fly and keep 
it away from baby’s food. 

Be sure to have a good stock of jar 
rubbers ready for use. 

Wash the hands and milk vessels 
especially well this hot weather. 
children to find 
and put them in the garden. 


Encourage the 
toads 

Now is the time to fill every jar and 
can with something good for next 
winter. 

Put the oil stove on the cool porch, 
but protect it from breeze and draft. 

Avoid all soda fountains where ev- 
erything is not scrupulously clean. 

If a bottle of catsup ferments, keep 
it for cleansing the brass. 

If sonny’s new shoes rub his heel, 
paste on a piece of adhesive tape and 
shoe rub that instead. 

Eat many salads and much milk; 
cut down on meat and fried foods. 

Avoid mosquitoes. Pour a spoonful 
of kerosene on all standing water, 
such as that in rain barrels. 

Protect your birds from cats if you 
would help your husband to keep the 
crops free from insects. 


A woman who has a sense of the 


| dignity of home-making is the one 
most likely to be successful. 

Keep the babies from dust and 
crowds that infantile paralysis may 





not revive its deadly work this year 


Do not let down on keeping ac- 
counts because the weather is hot. 
Review them instead; therein lies 
their value. 


When guests come, give them of 
the sweetness of your mind instead 
of the elaborateness of your pantry. 
Simple food is best. 


To avoid danger from burning 
matches, have little dishes of sand 
handy. The burning match may be 


thrust into the sand. 


If the range is dirty, wipe it with 
kerosene; rub it well to remove all 
dirt, and thereafter use a wet cloth 
instead of stove blacking. 


Ribbons are very pretty for corset 
covers, but narrow white tape is less 
trouble. Stitch it at the back so that 
it remains in place when laundered. 


If your feet ache take off shoes and 
stockings every few hours, slap the 
feet for a few minutes with a wet 
cloth, wipe dry and put on fresh 
stockings and shoes. 

Encourage the men and children to 
help you hurry through dinner dishes 
and then all have a fifteen-minute 





which guarantees the reliability | 


nap. You will all more than gain the 
lost time. 


Wash the blankets this month, us- 
ing the first cloudy but windy day 
that comes. Hang out those that do 
|not need washing so that any moth 
} eggs may be shaken loose. 


A shower bath is a joy forever. lf 
you have running water and a handy 
man, one can be installed for a few 
dollars. Two minutes under the spray 
each morning, on rising, will keep one 
fit. It is a tonic, an inspiration. 

It is a great comfort to have fresh 
underclothes next to the skin every 
day. Knitted union suits make this 
possible, for they can be rinsed out 
in a bowl of water, hung in the hot 
sun to purify, and worn without iron- 
ing. 

Take the furniture out into the 
bright sunshine and dust it. Use a 
light willow whip for the upholstered 
chairs, a cloth slightly dampened with 
oil or wax for the wooden ones and 
a brush for those that are of reed. 


If the milk is but slightly sour and 
therefore only a small amount of 
soda required, say one-fourth tea 
spoon to the cup of milk—use baking 
powder for the additional leavening. 
In this case use one level teaspoon of 
baking powder to the cup of flour in- 
stead of two 


I saw a clever device for cooling 
milk the other day. It was a sunken 
box under a shady tree in a running 
brook. The box was set so that the 
neck of the cans came just above the 
surface. I heard of a similar device, 
set where the overflow from the con- 
crete-lined spring ran through it. 





PRESERVATION OF STRING OR 
SNAP BEANS 


I.—Equipment 
ATER Bath.—A clean wash 


boiler, ten-pound lard pail, or 

any pail or kettle which is 
several inches higher than the jars 
and which has a tight cover. This is 
known in caning as a “waterbath.” 

2. Rack.—A rack or false bottom 
for the waterbath. This may be made 
of wood, or a wire cake cooler may 
be used. Lifting handles on this rack 
make it easier to handle. This rack 
should be high enough to lift jars one 
inch from bottom of waterbath. 

3. Blanching.—For preliminary 
cooking, known as 








“blanching” a |} 


steamer, a colander, a wire basket or | 


a yard of cheesecloth may be 
For the “cold dip” which follows 
blanching, a dish of cold water should 
be provided. 

4, Jars —Any type—but not chipped, 
and with covers that fit. Wash care- 
fully. 

5. Rubbers.—Only the best rubbers 
should be used. They should be new. 
Test by stretching and jerking. A 
good rubber should not break and 
should retain its shape. 

6. Lifter—A J-shaped heavy wire 
for lifting jars which have clamps. 


IIl.—Preparation 
DICK when young. 

2. Can within a few hours of pick- 
ing. 

3. Pick over, string if necessary. 

4. Cut into pieces of uniform size 
or leave whole. 

5. Blanching. Put beans in a cheese- 
cloth bag, colander, or wire basket to 
help in handling. Then immerse in 
actually boiling water and let boil 2 
to 5 minutes. This shrinks the beans 
and removes disagreeable flavors. 

Immediately dip in cold water 

7. Pack at once in jars. 

Add one teaspoon 
quart of beans. 


salt to each 


Add boiling water to fill spaces. 
10. Place 
11. Partly 


(a) If a screw-top jar is used, screw 


rubber and cover on jar. 


tighten cover. 


used. | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$ 69 


Pay on 
Arriva! 









These beauti- 
ful whiteshoes 
are such won- 
1 quality 
and suc a 
LOW smashing big 
HEEL value that we 
are glad to 
send you pair 
ON APPROVAL. 
Splendid white canvas, 
a emart, stylish boot 
for street or dress. 
Wonderfully com- 
fortable and the 
easiest material 
#to clean. : 
Selected white 
leather soles. 
Your choice 
of mntlitary low 
heel or high 
French heel. Send No Money. Simply “send your 
name and address. The shoes will come at once, 
| Postage prepaid and on approval. Pay our amazing 





































All Sizes 
C,D & Ewide 
SEND NO MONEY 




























































































GUARANTEE: If these shoes do not 
astonish you by their romarkable value 
and delight you by their beauty and 
fit, send them back at our expense. 
Your money back double quick. 











low price of only $2.69 0n arrival, FREE: A package 
J white shoe cleaner if you will send the coupon at once. W 


seannenaMall Coupon Nowensauau= 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 102R, 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 











Send Destage Be prepaid my pair white shoes at once. I will 
Day on arrival. I am to judge them QO. 
APPROVAL. 1 risk nothing! Send cleaner free. 


0) High Heet C) Low Heel 


Size. ccccccccccecscsesse 


Name ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccceoccce 





At the same time 

water is being heated 

in the reservoir, perfect baking can 
be done in the oven, 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on any 
pe? “RANG cn” efeyele. Write at 
once fer cor big-catalog and spe- 
eon er. . Select from 44 styles, col- 
ors and sizes in the “RANGER” line. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Specie Fac 
Sa tory-to-Rider cash pric 
(A You cannot afford to ouy without 
1 A getting our latest propositions and 
4 Factory-to-Rider prices. Boys, 
A be a “Rider Agent” and make 
4 big money taking orders for bi- 
4% cycles and supplies. aber 
“ferme on a& camp! ie to introduce 
gi the new “RANGER” 
Tires, equipment, sundries and 
srer7thing n the bicycle line at 











w\\y 
Ranger \ 


Zilectric 
Lighted M E nN AB CYeLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. F-79 Chicage 





DAISY FLY KILLER Waeae 


<A 
ee A sid, 





tip over ; will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
MA Sola ld Eee dealers, oF 


ESS, 
y Ad. fia 
—— SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Yy 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 


t Addres: 
JR “SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 





“a awe ms Wr SZ, ay 











LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At the World’s Original and Greatest School and be- 
invested. Every 


come independent, with no_ capital 

branch of the business taught Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 50 N. Sac- 
ramento Blvd., Chicago, lil., Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





MAIL TODAY with your name and 
address to The Progressive Farmer 
for full particulars of our money- 
making offer to local agents. 








—_—2--. 
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| OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT | 
A Ny Oy ¢ 
er Sp PSS “ $ i 
nS. Ay sy° 5 “W238 
ay : - a , "7 2 ; Pi > ZG . a 4 388 f { | 
| Oy pA BE ie, | ie LSA % 
why bad | , ney HE \ F SS: | ZA) | — 
} rr " a | —s ml 1} 3 Mi thai yy = 
| [ A =) 4 \ 2875 \y bit | | IVOR RY 
14 Siteie ry \ 
i | iH f; we) tes Posten Is Cord ‘ ecg (OMNES 
Lt i 5 p= ~ ed g i r + A 
ae 2866 A as thy 14) ERS \ 
Apa} th Ter’ \ 
& | UL + we 7 893 \ \ 
4 | ay x 
4 on 
% 2366 —Girl’s Peete ut in 4 6, 8, 10 and 12 yea Size 10 1 
| of 36 ch material, 
2875.—Girl’s Piilagnitint in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and § years Size 6 requires 2% yards of S f Whi H d 
‘ 86-inch material. 
2888,—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years Size 12 will require O . ite an S 
5 yards of 44-inch material 
2008, Cite Dress.—Cut in 8 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 requires 4% yards Washing dishes or cut gl iss with Iv ory 
36-inch material. as N b ass j 4 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents —_ i; 4 - , 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer Soap will not roughen or redden your 
| hands as when ordinary soaps are used. 


Ivory contains no free alkali or other 


tight and then make a half turn back. water to rinse the trash off the ice: 


(b) If a glass-top jar with wire bail old paper or a damp cloth will prove harsh materials to damage the tender 
is used, put top wire in place, but do sufficient, | skin. When you consider the money 
not clamp wire; A bottle of cooling water should be | | sekeepe : d fi loti i 

i1].—Sterilization and Final Care kept in the ice chamber only. Butter louseKeepers spen or lotions and 

and milk are best kept in closed ves- creams to keep their hands presentable 

AVE waterbath ready with rack in 241, in the bottom of the refrigerator ° . : 

bottom and enough hot water to pecause of their tendency to absorb the use of Ivory Soap in the kitchen can 
come one inch above jars. cvers. Whenever toed ts spilled ta be recommended as an economy. 

2. Immerse closed jars in this. the refrigerator it should be wiped 


up immediately. The drip pan should 
be of zinc, and this too should be 
cleaned thoroughly once a week. A 
little ammonia dropped in the bot 
tom of the pan will aid in keeping it 
clean. To save steps, the refrigerator 
should be kept in a cool but conven- 
4. Remove jars at once when two jent place. A large wooden tray with 


3. Cook two hours, having water 
boiling constantly Timing begins 
when water is actually boiling. W ater 
is actually boiling when it “jumps.” 
This part of canning is called “steril- 
ization.” 






































hours is completed. side handles or the wheel tray should | 
5.-If beans are at all mature, cook >¢ kept to bring every thing nece 

} {'%4 hours on second and third days. S@ry trom the refrigerator to _ din- 
6. In exceedingly hot weather the ng-room in one trip. M. T. M. 


interval between cooking can be 12 aaa 


instead of 24 hours. ~ ‘The Child Who Sites | Matches 


7. Tighten or clamp covers at once “Vay CHILDREN have all seemed | 
and invert jars to test for leakage. possessed with the desire to burn 

8. Cool, not in a draft, and not too matches, but I think my wife has 
near together. found a cure,” said a young father re- 


9. Store in a clean, dry place. cently. “Our youngest boy is an obed- 
; 2 ient child in most things, but no whip- 
Drying String Beans ping, talking, explaining or ridicule 
BS IL a minutes to prevent spoiling could cure him of his fascination for | 
by placing in pans in a matches. One night about a year ago 
warm oven, or dryer, turning often. my wife went upstairs after the child 
‘ was supposed to have been asleep an 
hour and found him on the floor play- 
; , ing with matches. She went down- 
4. Store in light tins or pails to pre- stairs, got a lamp and a large pack- 
vent spoilage by moisture or worms. age of matches and told him to sit 


3. When brittle heat thoroughly (do 
not scorch) in oven. 





Salting Beans there and strike matches. When he $ 
LLOW 1 ! 10 | had lighted several boxes of them he ‘ 
-t salt { arts ans en 
A LOW 1 part salt to parts beans \nted to stop but my wife kept him 


¢ ee | 
by weight. at it for two hours in spite of all his | a 
2. Mix in layers, first a thin layer weeping, wailing and protestations. | Che unkept cemetery lot is a reflection on its owners, Its ap- 
of salt, then a thick one of beans. We have never found a match to have | pearance is expressive of their feelings for the one buried there. 
(Son od value is lost by this a fascination for him from that day 
. ” e 

method.) Freshen by soaking at least to this K a bot machiing negli wn, ond oe . dignity by 
meth ape gen Peacage sig dsc | erecting suitable monuments or memorials in . 
{ hout c changing ie water <¢ rogers we 


least twice Old Virginia Batter Bread 


7 “ od. ee IRST put about two tablespoons | 
The Refri igerator—Its Care lard in a baking pan and set on] GEORGIA MARBLE 


THE refrigerator is a great conven- edge of range to melt and get hot 


ience and a very necessary sum- Then beat one egg until light, add 
mer comfort, but it should receive ex- about one pint of corn meal, oi Georgia Marble surpasses all other monumental material in 
tra good care during the summer haif teacup flour, two teaspoons of beauty, strength and durability. The tiny interlocking crystals 
months to prevent sickness in the fine patie Add enough : old wate r and prevent absorption of water and disintegration by the elements. 
houschold. stir well until a medium batic: is 


' Your dealer has a variety of distinctive designs for monuments 


ry tae 1: de Wak. ton often mace. Now pour in the melted hot : : 
'wice a week is not too often to | ae : in GEORGIA MARBLE. See him today! 


give the refrigerator a thorough Jerd and stir well and pour into a 
washine in-warm water +o which « baking pan and bake in hot oven 


littte common balian~sodn has been (from the start) until a dark brown THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


crust is formed. Serve hot from the a ' 


added. Each shelf should be washed ‘ as 
carefully before being placed in the baking pan MRS. W. H. H Tate, Georgia 


sunshine to dry, these should be chill- 

















\ irginia. 























ed by placing them in cold water be- A 
fore returning them to the refrigera- Cleanliness Important 
tor. A foul, clogged drain pipe will . oe , , 
iy ics ; ACHIEVE perfect success in . 
cause the food to sour, so this should : paar y ; naeetiine dam ul The Progressive Farmer. 
1 ae ad-making nsider o ) yaa 

be washed carefully and then steriliz- 1 om P < 8, ' r fat KODAKS po sign ps . < ee teed 
lo r e ~ 3 . oo. wee ne main factors cleanliness ol uleh- i ocal agents 
ed. The two fixed pipes into which sils. kitchen and all ingredient: | | WE pO KODAK FINISHING, DEVELOPING, grate: 4 — ma me af 
the drip fits should be treated like- SUS, Kitchen and all ingredients. PRINTING AND ENLARGING I am interested. 

- ih MRS. ROBT AUSTIN WE ALSO SELL KODAKS AND FILMS. 
wise. If all trash is removed from the t eee ewe ee es eee . “Write for our complete price list. on 
ice before placing it in the refrigera- San Angelo, Texas LOLLAR’S KODAK PARLOR, ain 

‘ ele i - Lyric Building, POSS. wv cscees nes Tr 
tor, the drain pipe will not become eas ara etter neiet Box 922 , BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

° Make your neighborhood @ reading neigh- Nc cicatccns xs . State 














Clogged. It is not necessary to use borhood. 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR JULY 


How May the Farmer’s Wife Get a Proper Amount of Spending Money? 





Why Should She Earn Money? = boards may not be bare; in 


F COURSE there are many women 

who have a special gift for many 
things, growing fruits, preserving, 
raising flowers ‘or even writing, but 
to do so she must have some one to 
help at least in her house work. In 
this part of the country almost every 
farm wife does all of the woman’s 
work. Let me mention a few of the 
tasks. First comes cooking—‘We 
may live without learning and live 
without books, but the civilized man 
cannot live without cooks.” Cooks 
now receive from five to seven dollars 
a week, with board and room; nearly 
all do their ironing and many also 
the washing—any laundry charges 
from one-fifty to two dollars for a 
family of five. 

She nurses her’ children. She 
cleans house, mends, sews, raises 
chickens, plants the garden, in many 
cases markets it. She teaches her 





children their lessons for teacher to My butter is always 


hear next day, she nurses them when 
they are sick, she teaches them rever- 
ence toward God and charity toward 
man. She tries to be a good neigh- 
bor and a companion to her husband. 


When “the kindly fruits of the 
earth” are their best she cans and 
dries and preserves that her cup- 


D tact he 
looketh well to the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness, and if she would have an} 


spend it 


spare time she would better 
sitting under a tree that looks at God 
all day and amuse her self trying to 
find out what 
how the bees make honey. 


makes grass green or 
If the farmer cannot give her a rea- 
sonable sum of money to spend as she 
‘pleases he had better change his job 
—or she had better change hers. 
LETITIA S. WARD 
Lucy, Tenn. 





Fruit and Vegetables Out of 
Season 

VERY country woman and gir! can 

earn her own pin money if she only 
manages, as well as works. 

With the aid of two cows I have 
made several dollars, even this year. 
under contract, 
and I could sell more than I can sup- 
ply. Part of the buttermilk is sold 
and the rest given to the pig. 

Thirty Brown Leghorn hens yield a 
good supply of eggs during the win- 
ter and spring months, when eggs are 
the highest-priced. 

In the fall several rows of shallow 


buttons are set out and the nice ten- 
der shallots are in great demand in 
the arly pring before other green 
stuff is obtainable 

Another: ery casy way to ear! 
money is by sowing rutabaga turnip 


seed in the ali, and these produce« 
greens through most of the winte 
and spring 


pie plant, if carefully 
cold months, 
it is liked by 


Rhubarb, or 
looked after during the 
comes in early, and, as 
most every one, is another source of 
profit. 

Strawberries require attention, but 
are well worth the labor spent in 
supplying the table as well as bring- 
ing a good price on the market. 

With these few things the average 
country woman can earn 
money to help dress herself and chil- 
dren. It is better to devote yourself 
to a few things than to attempt so 
many things and not give them the 
required attention. 


enough 


It is useless for the country woman 
to think she has no way to earn mon- 
ey, when there are dozens of ways on 
every hand if she only uses her brain 
as well as her hand. 

MRS. J. C. JONES. 

Whitwell, Tenn. 





° 
Chickens, Butter and Cotton 
HERE are many ways in which a 
a farmer’s wife may get a proper 

amount of spending money. The first 

of every year she can raise as many 
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Get Out of the Rut 
Or Stay in it - ~~ - 


. OU men of the farm pay for it. Stay 
in, and you wear out the sidewalls 
of your tires; get out, and you ride the 
bumps. You pay either in the discomfort, 
or your tires. t 
you pay less if your car is shod with 
Goodrich Tires, built to meet the harsh 
demands of unpaved roads. 


Examine their extra thick, extra wide 
SAFETY TREAD. See how the Goodrich 
interlocking safety bars spread beyond 
the ball of the tire to the sidewalls. 
Under weight and pressure it lays more 
tough tread rubber, and more safety 
clutch on the road.! 


See how the wider tread carries on up 
the tire, and beneath the side strip, giv- 
ing an extra shield of tough rubber to 
fortify the tire where ruts attack it. 


For high-powered cars, always use 
Goodrich Silvertown Cords. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer. 


But in or out of the rut, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


hens she wishes, but I believe there 

" ich profit in forty as there is 
in sixty, that is if they are given the 
] I Te 

Besides the eggs for market, she 
can raise frying-size chicks which are 
selling for 27% to 35 cents per pound 

Last spring I sold nine hens for 
twelve dollars and had twenty left. 
From two milk cows I sold twenty 
doilars worth of milk and butter. This 


more than clothed baby and me dur- 
ing the month of March. 

My husband never keeps any of the 
egg, butter and money. He 
tells me that it belongs to me so that 
I may spend for things I need most. 
If every woman would send some- 
thing to market every week she 
would have plenty of spending money. 
I am expecting to have more than 
enough spending money next year, as 
my husband has given me a cotton 
patch,—that is if the weevil doesn’t 
get it. MRS. J. W. PICKERING. 

Summerland, Miss. 


chicken 





Bulbs as a Source of Income 


HE growing of bulbs in my spare 

time as a method of making money 
at home I tried last year and found 
profitable. 

I use narcissus bulbs mostly, but 
hyacinths, jonquils, buttercups and 
others are good and easily grown. 

When making the beds, do not use 
manure. It causes the bulbs to rot. 
Leaf mold is best to mix with the soil. 

In the summer after the top growth 

, or leaves die, the bulbs can be dug up 
{|and put away in a dry place for at 
least two months, to rest. Then they 
|! are ready to pot for winter use or for 
sale. 

They can also be kept for bedding 
in the spring, but must not freeze. 

Some bulbs will be up and blooming 
very early in the spring if they are 
left in the ground all winter, but the 
| blossoms are larger if they are moved 
| every two or three years. 

The more 
double hyacinths, 
out all winter. 


delicate bulbs (tulips, 
etc.,) freeze if left 


Paper narcissus, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses and Chinese lilies grow well in 
pebbles and water. Most any kind of 
a flat dish will hold them; or pots are 
made for the purpose. Keep water in 
the dish all the time and give the 
flowers plenty of sunlight and air. 
Do not let them chill and they bloom 
quickly. Other bulbs do better in 
pots filled with soil. 

If you live near a town, the cut 
flowers will sell well in the winter, 
especially if there is no florist there. 

MRS. H. TERRY. 

Detroit, Texas. 





Raising Turkeys for Money 


FEW years ago my better half 

bought six turkey hens and a gob- 
bler, and I was to raise turkeys for 
one-third of them, he bearing all ex- 
penses. 

The first year my turkeys began 
laying early in March, and by Novem- 
ber I had 120 young turkeys, which I 
sold, part then and the remainder at 
Christmas. They brought in all $370, 
but of course only one-third of this 
| was mine. 

But my spending change would 
have been greater had I been able to 
save all of my eggs, but the crows and 
pigs together helped me gather them. 

Almost all of my hens laid the se- 
cond, and some the third time, as I 
would not permit my turkey hens to 
it at the first laying, but would set 
the eggs under chicken hens. And as 
most of the turkeys laid at the same 





time, I had about forty eggs to set 
at one time and at the same time I set 
two of the turkey hens on eighteen 
egos, and when all hatched, I gave 
i the 65 turkeys to the turkey hens to 


care for. 


I do not feed anything until about: 
All 7 JO 
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Saturday, July 5, 1919] 


24 hours old, then feed hard-boiled 
eges, and from then en feed them 
three times a day on curd, cornbread, 
lettuce, and ground oyster 
shells, also charcoal, where they can 
get it. An occasional feed of boiled 
rice almost dry in milk prevents 
bowel trouble. 


have 


I keep them confined in 
nights, and allow them to range only 
a short distance during the day, until 
they are a week old, for if the tur- 
keys are permitted to get wet and 
chilled while young you are sure to 
lose some. 


coops 


For the remainder of the laying 
season, as soon as a turkey hen want- 
ed to sit I set her, and continued this 
until all were sitting. 


The next year I had nine hens, and 
managed them as before, only I fed 
my hens real well while they were 
with the little turkeys. Two of my 
hens began laying again when the lit- 
tle ones were about five weeks old, and 
a neighbor told me if I would tie a 
cord around the nest about six feet 
above the ground the crows would 
not bother. I did this and had better 
success than before. I raised 200 lit- 
tle ones, feeding and managing as be- 
fore. These turkeys averaged about 
$4.59 apiece, @ third of which was 
mine, 


[ also made about $20 during the 
season selling bouquets of flowers at 
50 cents a piece. Just any flowers, 
from old-maids to the finest, may be 
used, and I find this a pleasant as well 
as profitable task. K. S 





Candy-making at Home 


T’S so nice that we can all make 

such beautiful candies at home 
when we know how. I have made a 
lot, both for home use and to sell, and 
it has been so much help to me as a 
source of money that I feel sure some 
of the readers would like to know my 
experience.’ 


The main thing in candy-making is 
the stock. It can be made in large 
quantities and packed down in jars 
with close fitting lids, and it will keep 
perfectly for a long time. 

A good stock can be made by tak- 
ing three-fourths sugar and one- 
fourth glucose (or if you cannot get 
the glucose use corn syrup). I think 
corn syrup is just as good, but glucose 
is cheaper. Cook to 238 degrees on 
the candy thermometer and pour on a 
platter to cool. It should never be 
stirred after it boils. When it is cool 
but not cold, work it with a paddle 
until it forms into a lump, then cover 
it with a damp cloth and let it stand 
about two hours. It will then be 
ready to work again, and should be 
worked until it is soft enough to pack 
down. 


As you wish to make candy, take 
out the amount of stock desired, put 
in a double boiler, heat until it is hot 
enough to burn your hand a little, and 
then you can mix with it peanuts, 
walnuts or any kind of nuts you like. 
Pour on a platter to get cold and cut 
in squares. When using nuts, always 
add a little salt as the flavor is so 
much better. 


Cocoanut candy can be made the 
same way and is very good. When 
using fresh cocoanut, it will have to 
be wrapped in“wax paper like kisses, 
but if dried cocoanut is used it will 
cut nicely in any desired shape and 
can-be packed between layers of wax 
paper, 


Stock can be molded into fancy 
candies by molding in corn starch. 
Different colors make it prettier. Al- 
ways use flavor to match color, such 
as yellow for lemon or pink for 
Strawberry. To do this you will need 
molds, but they will not cost very 
much, 


The starch will need to be sifted 
and leveled off, then press the molds 
When the molds are lifted 
impressions are 


into it. 
Out carefully, the 


ready to be filled with candy, 
funnel. 


using a 


In a few minutes it will be ready 
to take out, and when sufficiently 
hard, brush with a soft brush to re- 
move the starch. Once I thought I 
would try flour, and found that it 
would do, but not half so well; but if 
you should use it just brush it the 
best you can, dampen it a little and 
roll in sugar. It is pretty this way 
and will sell well. 

MRS. W. S. GRAHAM. 

Athens, Ala. 





Pin Money From Hens 

For about four years I have kept a 

flock of Leghorn hens separately 
from the regular farm poultry, thus 
earning a great deal of my spending 
money. Every country girl should 
aim to specialize in something similar 
to this and thus earn her own money. 
I didn’t hesitate to buy the best lay- 
ing strain I could find, as Leghorns 
differ in laying, just as other breeds. 
My hens lay well and seem to appre- 
ciate the extra care I try to give 
them. 

During the winter I keep them busy 
scratching in deep litter, then begin- 
ning in the spring I spray my hen 
house and nests once a week, 

I aim to raise as much of the feed 
as I can for my flock of hens. Be- 
sides my regular patches, I utilize ev- 
ery place in our large garden, plant- 
ing these in corn, potatoes and tur- 
nips. Last winter I had enough pota- 
toes and turnips to feed them twice a 
week. 

Besides my poultry, I sold enough 
early tomato plants this spring to buy 
two little shoats. These are kept in 
a moveable pen and are growing 
rapidly. I hope to sell tomatoes and 
cantaloupes during the summer to 
buy feed for these; thus they should 
be ready to sell in the fall when the 
hens are taking a rest, and it will be 
time to take a short vacation or may- 


be purchase some winter clothes. 
\* ie ioe | # 


When You Name the Farm, Make 
the Name Fitting 


[= other day I went for a long 
automobile drive. As I passed 
through a little village I saw a pretty 
little bungalow in a hollow almost 
covered with bushes and vines. The 
name of it was “The Beacon.” 





A little farther, on the side of a 
steep rocky hill, was “Shelter Nook.” 
Vith what must have been a real 
sense of humor, a most elaborate 
building set in formal surroundings 
was “Little House.” It may have 
seemed little to the owner, but it was 
huge to the average passerby like my- 
self, and the name made the whole 
place ridiculous. 

Beyond a stretch of cotton fields 
and scrub oaks sat “St. Johns in the 
Pines.” One looked for the pines and 
looked in vain. But worse than this 
was “Roseland” in a barren waste of 
sand, so far from roses that it is 
doubtful if even the fragrance of a 
rose had ever reached it in its lonely, 
wind-swept desolation. On this same 
trip I saw Cottondale, Love-in-a- 
Bower, Smoke Hollow (a_ tobacco 
farm) and The Lonely Corner, all un- 
usual but with the charm of appro- 
priateness. 





How to Remove Iodine From 
Clothes 


MMEDIATELY place the garment 

dry into kerosene to cover it. Let 
soak an hour. Then take the garment 
out, wash in warm water twice, put it 
back into kerosene, add a tablespoon 
of washing-powder and a quart of 
water to the oil. Let the garment 
soak over night in the mixture. Next 
morning not a sign of stain will be 
left. Ink or almost any stain will 
yield to this treatment. 


“SINCERE.” 
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A treat for the family! fs Ny 


Keds for the youngsters! Keds for the old- . g) 
sters, Mother and Dad! Youcanhardly think /( ~s* 


of anything more welcome in hot weather. 


These canvas rubber-soled shoes are just 
chock full of comfort. They feel light asa 
feather. They put spring in your stride and 
cushion your tread. 





In the fields, at the store, round the house 
—no matter where, Keds always fill the bill. 
You couldn’t ask for better-looking shoes. 
You couldn’t get any more comfortable. 





Treat your family to Keds this Summer, 
Any good shoe-store should be able to supply 
just the kind wanted from the many different 
styles. Ask for Keds. Look for the name 
“Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 




















ENGINE PRICES NOW REDUCED 
All Sizes—immediate Shipment ‘ 


Don’t miss this opportunity 4 
togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig 6 

or Portable at a Direct-From- & 

Factory price, Before you select® 


any engine, get this new offer 
Buy on Your and new book showing how 


Own Terms I can save you $15to $200 ,. 


on engines 2 to 30 H-P. 
ALLCASH 


or PART WITTE 


e ASH HMEROSENE 
As You Wish ENGINES Use Kerosene (Common Coat Oi) 
Ss lou WI1s Operate At Half the Cost 
Lifetime guarantee protects you | owna WITTE. [I cannot ia 
against defect of material or work- | to tell you everything in this ad, 
but § can tell you wh the # eo”. 
WITTE is better than other és J 
Jour ramé.and edurese. 47” BO.c4@ 
prool that youshould Do this t today. 4, oe 


A Ra 
Write For My New FREE Book th co ‘<a 
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quired and the horse- 
engine. 33 years of success 
exclusi 


“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”’—Thegreatestof allen gine a er 

books—the be best illustrated and printed—the most cwidel y ¢? oese ° Py 
read, most table about, and most extensively copled. Pg ? es 

to read this erste instructive, vee and true RI s < ’ .* e 

factory book. It wiilopen y ° ? -* Pg 


° oh fos mo P, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, “ite oe oa 
a4 Saiteed Oot ee i = & th - “8 
mpire Bldg. ‘Pittsburgh, Pa, os 
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The Progressive Farmer: 


Please send me full particulars of your money-making offer 
to local agents. 
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Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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By T. B. PARKER 
HILE farm crops and farm img each year than we did the year 
practice undergo slow changes before. 
largely the same crops and (Cowpeas and Soy Beans.—The 
the same methods of cultivation in small grain crops have been harvest- 


is year that were last year— 
we should con 
stantly be on the 
lookout 


thing better 


vogue th 





some- 
That 


is, we should fix a 
a 


for 





goai for crops d 

crop produ 1 

that we hope at- 

tain to within the 

next rew years 

No ta ae | should 

MR. PARKER be content to 
stand still and make no progress in 
» yields, soil improvement, farm 
ctice and home environment but 
rer let him endeavor to do better 





h year than he did the year before. 





t is progressive agriculture, some- 
t] we should all strive for. The 
man who fails to learn from exper- 
ie} ( i a dull scholar. There fore if 
we have studied plants (farm crops,) 
plant growth and plant needs we 
s} Id be endeavoring to give them 
better cultivation this July than we 


gave them last July or any preceding 
July. This holds 
month in the year. 
ation be to gain by experience, put it 
to practical use, and do better farm- 


rood with ey ery 


Let our determin- 


ed and much of the land has not yet 





been plowed and planted to cowpeas, 
soy beans or other crops. This work 
should be pushed to completion as 
rapi ssible. But in this as in 
all of our far work, there should be 
something definite in view One of 
the things we should ever have in 
mind is the continued improvement 
of the soil. For this purpose there is 


better to follow small grain 
soy beans. If 


the land well 


crops than cowpeas or 
] ve the time, plow 
a isk until a 
tained. Plant in rows or sow broad- 
i may 
d in row cultivated 
growth and require less 
sow broadcast. Sut if 
the acreage 1S lar re and labor scarce, 
it may be better to broadcast, 
preferably put in with a wheat drill. 





rood seed bed is ob- 


permit. 
will 


as circumstances 


- 
o 


Plan and 


t¢ 
give | 


irger 
: 
seed than to 


SOW 
If one has a good disk or cutaway 
harrow and the land is not too hard, 
he can double-cut it and put the peas 
or beans in with a drill very 
nicely. However, if one has the time 
to give the land a thorough breaking 
with a plow and then go over it with 
the disk harrow it is better to do so. 
In either case, it is advisable to apply 


disk 


to the land about 300 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, and if the land 


is poor 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 


or 50 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre before planting the peas or soy 
beans. This application of fertilizer 
will give a much larger growth of 


peas or beans, and leave the land in 
better condition for next year’s crop. 
If these for hay, 
leave the good 


condition 


crops needed 
land 


18) they can be 


are 
smooth 


and in 


mowed off 


easily. If they are wanted for graz- 
ing crops or to turn under for soil 
improvement, so much tl better for 


the land and next year’s ¢ro; 


Planting Corn.—It is quit likely 
there will be a few acres of corn to 
plant yet. This should be gotten in 
without delay, certainl before the 
10th of the month. For these late 
plantings use an early maturing va- 
riety. The early yellow varieties of 
corn are better than our regular field 


varieties of white corn for late plant- 
ing. 

Plant only your best land in corn 
and fertilize that with 200 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate per acre 
at time of planting and make an addi- 
tional application of 100 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda as a side application 
when the corn is about waist-high. 

The high prices for corn and hay 
should be an incentive to every farm- 
er to grow a sufficiency of these to 
meet his next year’s requirements. 

The less fertile land can be put in 
peas and beans as’ suggested above. 
and Pea Hay.—lf 


Sorghum one 
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STANDARD 




















OILCOMPANY 
(wew venaey 


Cookstove. 


smoke or soot. 
sures 


The “Simple Life’’/ 


Cook this summer on a New Perfection Oil 
It will save you the time and 
eare of many needless household tasks. 


With this stove you can keep your bunga- 
low kitchen-and-dining room clean and cool 
—no bother with coal or ashes—no odor, 
The long blue chimney in- 
the intense white flame—one scien- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





or low at will. 


where. 


(New Jersey) 


Washington, D.C. Baltimore, Md. Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 





in a Bungalow \\ 


tifically correct—that can be regulated high 
The New Perfection cooks 
efficiently, dependably — means 
time and gas stove comfort. 


Don’t let this summer find you using the 
old-fashioned coal range. 
today, Aladdin Security Oil is the best kero- 
sene for all purposes—obtainable every 
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All sizes. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


wishes to grow a large crop of hay on 
a small acreage it can be done with a 
mixture of sorghum and cowpeas or 
soy beans, but this will require natur- 
ally fertile land or land well fertilized. 


Sow a half bushel of sorghum seed 
and a bushel or a bushel and a half of 
peas or soy beans per acre, prefera- 


This will make 
a heavy tonnage of hay of fine qual- 
ity, but it will also draw on the land 
Fields subjected to this 
manured or 
which 


bly with a wheat drill 


t . 
quite heavily 


crop should be 


they will run 


heavily 
down in fertility, 
we should avoid as much as possible. 
An application of 400 


i pounds 
‘id phosphate per acre 


should be 


x Wy or 


Or ac 
given before sowing this crop. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The sweet pota- 
to crop has grown to large dimen- 
sions in Progressive Farmer territory 
and is still increasing. According to 


the United 
timates, there 
United States in 


States Bureau of Crop Es- 
were grown in the 
1918, 86,334,000 bush 


els of sweet potatoes, with an esti- 
mated value of $116,867,000. Of this 
vast crop over 75,000,000 bushels, va!- 


ued at $100,542,000, were grown in the 


territory of The Progressive Farmer 
A crop of such gigantic importance 
should be treated with much more 


care and consideration “han is us- 
ually given to our sweet potato crop 
The first step in growing a good 


sweet potato crop is in securing pota- 
toes free from for bedding 
purposes. It is well known that pota- 
toes grown from cuttings taken from 
the vines are decidedly freer from 
diseases than those grown from 
draws from the beds. July is the time 
to set cuttings from the vines to 
make potatoes for next year’s bed- 
ding purposes. Prepare the land and 
set as would the draws, 
cut the vines into lengths of 12 to 14 
Strip the leaves off and set 


diseases 


you except 


inches. 


them about 15 inches apart on the 
ridge. In setting them, drop the 
vines across the ridge, place a suit- 


able stick midway the vine andepush 
it into the ridge until only the tip 
ends are above the ground. Pack the 
soil to the vine by giving a hard 
stroke with the stick, compacting the 
soil up against the vine. If there is a 
season in the soil in a short while 
they will begin to take root and put 
out leaves. Cultivate*to keep down 
grass and weeds until vines are dense 
enough to keep them down by shad- 
ing the ground. 

Irish Potatoes—Late Irish pota- 
toes, such as Lookout Mountain and 
Peach Blow, should be planted early 
this month. Second crop Bliss, Cob- 
blers and similar varieties may be 
planted early this month. Potatoes 
grown from the second crop planting 
make the finest of seed potatoes for 
planting next spring, Plant as for 
first crop potatoes, except level cul- 
ture is better. Plant only when there 
is a good season in the land, and pre- 
ferably on a cloudy day. 

Rutabagas.—The rutabaga is grow- 
ing in popularity in the South. Ev- 
ery winter thousands of bushels of 
Canada-grown rutabagas are sold in 
our towns. We should try to meet 
this demand. July is the time to sow 
them. They require very fertile land, 
well prepared and highly fertilized. 
Sow in rows 25 or 30 inches apart and 
thin out to 8 or 9 inches apart in the 
row. Fertilize with heavy application 
of manure or an application of 1,000 
pounds per acre of an 8-3-3 fertilizer. 

Cultivation of Crops.—The cultiva- 
tion of all crops should be pushed. 
Do not be in a hurry to “lay by.” 
Crops require a vast deal of water to 
produce satisfactory yields. Grass 
and weeds also take up a great deal of 
water and plant food. In that way they 
rob the corn, cotton or other crops of 
plant food and moisture that should 
go to the growing crops. Cultivation 
destroys the grass and weeds and by 
forming a mulch conserves the mois- 
ture for the growing crop. Keep the 
cultivators, preferably sweeps,.,runs., 
ning shallow so as to not cut the 
roots of the growing crop, until grass 
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Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The {deal water 

go7P isthatgiven 

vis cypres8 

a elevated on @ 
tower. 

Have running 
Water in the home 
= for bath, toilet, 
Bre-protection. irrle 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 
Davis cyp 


tanks are _—. 
made, durable 
and reasonabiy 


il m 
iH | 





Dric 
Attractivel 
filustrated boo! 
let free. Send 
for it today. 


G. M. Oavis & Sod 
609 Laura St. 
Palatka, Floride 





Koger - -Middlebrooks’ 


os THRESH an 


nation 











Does what no other machine can do. Thresh- 
es Peas and Velvet Beans from the mown 
vine, Grain and Peanuts. With special at- 
tachment it shells corn and shreds stalks and 
fodder. sing to Southern farmers. Sold 
under gua antee of 8: atisfaction or money 
back. Shippe don deposit of $50, balance paya- 
ble after arrival and examination of machine, 
Send for catalog today, 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Dept. K-S BARNESVILLE, GA. 


THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 


A two-horse ma- 
chine that does 
the work, will 
save you hun- 
dreds of dollars, 
make better crops 
and richer land. 
Turn it over to 
reverse, easy to 
handie. 
= yg Parker 
would- 
a t *t thke $300 and 
_ do without it.’’ 
If no dealer in 





your — order 
direct. It p; ‘or 
itself ‘in ota: 
TURNER & DIAL, = ~** 


Carrollton, Georgia. 


CANNERS 


You can make money canning for mar- 
ket and neighbors, cut your 
BP crocery bill and have plenty 
of tasty vegetables, fruits, 

etc., the year ‘round if you 
im own a perfection Hot Water 
Zcanner. Sizes toset on ordi- 
“™ nary cook Stove or for use 
mM outdoors; cans vegetables, 
im fruits, etc. perfectly; any- 
one can operate; complete 
@ instruction book free with 
mm Canner. Write for special 
new circularof canners and 

is canning supplies. Free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


CANE MILLS 


Our New Perfection Mill is an 
up-to-date model, with every ; 
improved feature, extra heavy 
and durable. Gete all the juice 
out of the cane, saves losses in 
pulp, fully guaranteed; price 
low, “hipped quick from Rich-g 
mond. Catalog of * ‘South's 
Mai! Order House”’ ae card 
information free, write f 


THE SPOTLESS CO., - * RICHMOND, VA. 
EGGS POULTRY 


We are the lenpen, handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHiP? 
Tho highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a tria 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 














































“For age and want save while you may. 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.”—(Ben- 





and weeds can do it no appreciable 
injury. 
‘ 


lor the “land’s sake” sow cowpeas, 
soy beans, hairy vetch, and, in some 


sections, crimson clover at the last 
cultivation of the corn crop. How- 
ever, in the Coastal Plain section 


crimson clover had better not be 
planted until August or September. 

Bur Clover——In the Coastal Plain 
and Piedmont sections, on sandy or 
loam soils, I know of no better win- 
ter cover crop for soil improvement 
than bur clover. In addition to its 
value as a soil-improving crop, it has 
an additional value in re-seeding it- 
self when permitted to do so. The 
one great draw-back to this crop is 
the difficulty of securing a stand when 
first planting it. The seeds are slow 
to germinate. 


Experienced growers say the seed 
should be sowed at the last cultiva- 
tion of corn or cotton, where it is de- 
sirable to plant it as an inter-tillage 
crop. This is usually during July or 
August. The crop is sufficiently val- 
uable to give it a painstaking trial. 
Sow 4 or 5 bushels of seed to the acre. 


Side Application of Fertilizers.—It 
is the custom of farmers, and a profit- 
able one, to side-dress cotton with 
an appli@tion of about 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda in July or August. 
This application should be made much 
earlier than it is usually made. It 
should be made with a view to making 
early growth and maturity instead of 
late growth and bolls that may open 
next January or later. This applica- 
tion should be made about the time 
the first blossoms appear. This early 
application will assist in’ making a 
July and August crop instead of a 
September and October crop, which 
is of low value. 


Farmers’ Institutes.—In many states 
the summer series of farmers’ instit- 
utes will commence in July. In some 
states there will be held in connection 
with these women’s institutes. As 
these institutes are intended for the 
discussion of such subjects as the 
people of the communities are inter- 
ested in, they should be attended by 
all progressive farmers and their fam- 
ilies living neamwhere the institutes 
are to be held. 

Farmers can assist in making thes 
institutes interesting and helpful by 
asking practical questions at those 
round table discussions, and then en- 
gage in the discussion, giving their 
own experiences concerning the sub- 
ject under discussion. In doing this 
you will be swapping ideas with the 
others who enter into the discussions, 
and all will be benefitted. By asking 
questions along lines of work in 
which we are interested we may se- 
sure valuable information that might 
otherwise not be brought out. 





Demonstration Agents a Great Help 


HAVE been both directly and in- 
directly benefited by almost all the 
different agencies set to work to help 
the farmers, none of them have bene- 
fited me more than the agricultural 
agent, for he is the man who is, or 
ought to be, “Johnny on the spot.” 
In our county we have a good agri- 
culural agent, and this man works 
from daylight till dark, trying to get 
better crops. 
a canning expert, who gives demon- 
strations every month on how best to 
prepare the surplus vegetables and 
fruits, and she visits every community 
in the county. 


Farm papers play a big part in the 
upbuilding of the farms. Frequently 
in my county one farmer subscribes 
to five or six good farm papers, and 
thus keeps up to the minute in the 
latest wrinkles on how to run the 
farm. It is these men who make the 
demonstration work of the agricul- 
tural experts a genuine success, for 





Jamin Franklin.) Buy Thrift Stamps and 
W. &. 8. 





Let‘s have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
rn community. 


without them, their work would fall 
flat for lack of interest. 


Besides this, we have | 

















“A THOROUGH 

EDUCATION ”*’ 
Ideal location in Tennessee 
Equipment and buildings unsurpassed. Large Campus 
Swimming and boating. Fine gymnasium. Li- 
Baylor is an accredited school of Southern 
Military training under A. E. F. 
For information address 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BAYLOR SCHOOL “ 


A splendid preparatory school for boys. 


Mountains. 
and athletic fields. 
brary and Laboratory. 
Association of Schools and Colleges. 
officers. 25 years under same Headmaster. 


BAYLOR SCHOOL, 




















= Would You Lend Your 
HORSE 


to a Stranger to Test the 
Effect of Some 
New Drug? 


Think of this if offered substitutes and imitations 
instead of 


Blackman’s Medicated Salt Brick_ 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 
















Va ABLACKHA 
Dr. Blackman discovered the exact proportions of medicines sure ey i 

needed, and for 15 years Blackman’s has put new life into live I>, ne 
stock. “Ask any veterinarian about the merits of ingredients|)4 
as printed on the package. To avoid imitations see that the); Se” | 


package bears the name BLACK MAN, 








ConDiTionen ° 
Live srocn { 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY CO., Chattanooga, Tennesseelfeonzanes tf 

















ALED HAY keeps boner rd ye less damage, handles easier, and sells for 
more money. Up-to-date farmers 
now bale their hay-crgp with the Star Steel Power Hay Press, 
They get faster work withfa small crew, smoother, more solid bales, lower 
operating costs, and MORE BALMS PER HOUR. The Stas has these tested 
features: 6-foot .open tying chamber; large feed opening only 39 inches from 
grvund (no hay table necessary); automaticthay folders; simplest space-block 
eS strongest and most positive compression mechanism and finest 
erial and workmanship throughout. We manufacture a 
Press to be operated with a horse. 


Losses on unbaled crop in two of 
three years will pay for‘a Star. Write 
today for a descriptive folder full of 
valuable information for you. 


STAR PEA-HULLER CO., 


y CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
























If You Have a Daughter to Educate Send for a Catalog of 


Davenport College women 


Located in mountain valley. Ideal climate all the year. 


High School and College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic ff 
Science and Arts and Business. 
A College with endowment and facilities for high-grade work. 


JAMES BRAXTON CRAVEN, President. LENOIR, N. C. 























Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon paymentef $10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
fit considering the bugsy ¢ oe vy guarantee for 
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wid Al ys aaa a prices. 


B. W. MIDD' ROOKS BUGGY CO., 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 





B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 


all advertising it carries.” 
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and explains why late cultivation of 
cotton is desirable. If there is any- 


July Work On Georgia Farms thing in the idea that cultivation and 





soil mulches retain water as we have 














y 
been taugh and » have 
o kl been taught, (and some have 
By C. K. McCLELLAND een eeeeee 
} ‘ tioned th teaching), we think 
cultivation should be continued later 
1.—Rush Late Cultivation rhe write ound by growing cotton tan many tarmers have practice d. 
HERE is little let up in farm in cans and supplying them with water In addition to the cultivation, there 
d =* vga age a , in proportion to the amount used by will! 1e gra to hoe out. Show- 
work in July, and though the "tbc “vie ; . & . 
: ee - , , the cotton plants, the cans bein; ery weather along with careless work 
davs be long and hot, about the . ' <a ; 
. ieel weighed twice to three times week] the part of some hoe hands in 
only vacation one can take is a little — yoo an 
, and enoug wate! added ft Dring cno] ng cotton are responsibie tor a 
longer time at the noon hour This pei dy | ( ( ' le fc 
7 sally them up to a certain specified weight reer amount of gra than we us- 
year especially I , . 
: t of a tl that cotton uses an nen a nt a 1otice 1 nh is at his t ot 
accoul « ne . - ‘ 
1 Ot water during the iat i er Ca- V¢ ant sor extra eftort will be 
lateness in the : ; : . ap 
lanti of — Dry weather does not hurt the needed to clean up the fiel of cot- 
la neg ) ol ’ 
I - hall b cro] its € \ tage ice the t 
crops ve Snail e 
ps, ‘ 
led 1 pla ts ré l < eal 1 , na 1 
compelled to work rly p ted corn will Ly 
ane late thas surface 10 spi on Of the wa- 4, ] 1 1 1 1 1 1 
them ater than t t 7 nave ) | ilk l ( 
, er; Dut 3 1 t 2 ) i r , 1 
usual. We have 2 but the on ) ‘ Ming 
. . crowtn and t ea a cre 
heard’ of those ; up that ! 
- } , } i¢ al nt oO! \ T I i > . j . 
farmers who push . : ( ton |! t ( r ) 1¢ 
— ¢ ‘ greatly eased, it wa Lol 1 1 if - 
things so that they - — “ ss major part of it, aite < 
: ’ x during tiie 1IoOoOMINg perio ot rowtn 1 1 . , 
MR. McC LELLAND can go fishing on “Pees . a with their cotton Phi s the 
; : ‘ : i .: the heaviest demands for water were ‘ ee ‘ ee 
and after the Fourth of July, but this eh 1 thi oe a cultivation of the corn ¢ later than 
re sie nade Ln his period extends trom 1 1 : 
year we fear they will not find the ; aa eet usual and congests the work. Grass 
?. : 7 last of June until last of August or . , : ' natind 
time, since added to the lateness > in tile corn is more eastly controliec 
first of September, the greatest num- ,, rar we aa ahs hg 
) ‘ than it is in cotton, since more dirt 


there is some shortage of labor as 
compared to former times. More- 
over, we think that these same par- stages because of its height, and all 
ties made a mistake in laying by 2nd early August. This indicates that young weeds and grass covered and 
their crops too early, even in pre-war Moisture should be saved in any way killed. With velvet beans planted in 
days. possible until and during this period the same rows with the corn, how- 


HANES TUBES|_ 
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ber of blooms and the greatest de- ' ae 
pes : can be thrown to the corn in its early 


mand for water occuring in late July 



















Hanes Tires are 
Country Tires 


ane ERS in the South buy Hanes 
Tires like they were made for 
country wear. The truth of ‘the 
matter is that Hanes Tires are made 
for the kind of rough usage tires 
must get in country travel. 

There is something about the hon- 
est value of Hanes Tires that appeals 
to the man who is accustomed to 
make careful purchases on the basis 
of values only. 





















If you have tire trouble, write 
the Hanes Tire Doctor, Winstone 
Salem, N. C., for free information 
about how to get more mileage 
from your tires, no matter what 
make of tire you are using. 



























Hanes Tubes are as good as Hanes Tires 


Hanes ‘‘Gray Steel’? Tubes 
Hanes ‘‘Heavy Red’’ Tubes 
Hanes ‘‘Rustpruf’’ Tubes 


If there is no Hanes dealer in your locality 
write direct to factory for prices 








THE HANES RUBBER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ever, there will be more trouble from 
weeds, as less dirt can be thrown up 
on account of danger of covering the 
veivet beans. Previous to this year 
we have had no difficulty on account 
of velvet beans in the rows with corn, 
but our experience this year con- 
vinces us that it is the part of wisdom 
to leave every other middle in corn 
wider and plant the beans in these 
wide middles after the second work- 
g of the corn. During first part of 
July, at least, it will not be too late to 





plant peas in the corn middles, though 
one i not expect as good results 
from planting as ‘from June 


planting of peas. 


Il.—Picking Up Cotton Squares fon 
Weevil Control 


"THOSE who have the weevil to fight 
4 will have another job in the pick- 
fallen square This is prob- 


| 
ly one of the important points in 
the control of the weevil. While it 
is June work for much of Georgia 
territory, it falls in July in the upper 
cotton country, and the cotton grow- 
ers there will no doubt find plenty of 
work. For two years back we have 
thought that severe winter weather 
helped in holding back the weevil, but 
we can hope for no such help this 
year, since the past winter has been 
mild almost beyond the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. The only thing 
we need to say in addition to what 
has already been said on this subject 
is that unless the work is done thor- 
oughly, good results need not be ex- 
pected. Hands will slight the work, 
and especially will children who may 
be helping in the work need watching 
in order that thorough work may be 
done. 


Ill.—Sweet and Irish Potatoes 


HE food crops must not be neg- 

lected; though the war is over it 
taught us that we could be almost 
self-sustaining, and we must profit by 
the lesson and not go back to our 
former dependent condition. The 
sweet potatoes will require working, 
and most growers agree that it is bet- 
ter to give them plenty of dirt and 
keep them “high”; unless the row is 
well ridged up the potatoes will not 
make as well. They must be set out 
on a ridge and then kept on one of 
loose, friable soil if best results are 
expected. 


For the fall crop of Irish potatoes 
the Lookout Mountain variety has 
shown itself to be superior to most 
other varieties. We plant about the 
middle of July if the moisture in the 
soil is right for planting. The success 
of this fall crop depends largely on 
moisture, and unless there are means 
for irrigating during a dry period it is 
well to choose a location for the crop’ 
that is naturally sub-irrigated or one 
that has an advantage in surface 
drainage from surrounding higher 
lands. On nearly every farm there 
are moist soils of greater or less 
area that are admirably suited for the 
growing of this fall crop, and on 
these the potatoes should be planted. 
Use 500 to 600 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre at least, and one that is high- 
grade or high in nitrogen, at least, 
and potash if it is on hand. If there 
is no potash available, mix about 900 
pounds of acid with an equal amount 
of meal and add 200 pounds of am- 
monium sulphate or its equivalent in 
nitrate. 


Other food crops that may be plant- 
ed during the month include late 
plantings of corn for fall roasting 
ears and, following a good rain, the 
sowing of the fall crop of turnips, the 
setting out of the tomatoes, collards 
and celery which have been started 
earlier in the cold frames or seed 
boxes. Especially would we empha- 
size the planting of the corn. There 
is more actual nutritive material in 
corn and beans than in most of our 
food crops, and they require little 
work. There is no secret of success, 
and the crops are so certain if given 
a medium chance to grow that there 
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t having 


rither different 


s little excuse ) 
up until frost occur J 
antings may | 


for 


these 


variety ol orn or ditterent varieti« 
to I 


have 


give the 
tried 


Sea succession 


Those who never out late 


fall corn for roasting ears will be 


pleased with the resul 
ut try it. 


‘ the supply of p« 
string beans and of butter 


In case 


beans 1s 
likely to run short, two to three suc- 
cessive plantings of the snap beans 
may be made, just as in the spring, 
though these must not be planted too 
early. 


1V.—Avoid Stunting the Young Live- 
stock 

MANY farms this is 

the 

and between’ in tl 

The grass in the pastures may be get- 


N 


the season 
of “= 


year when it is “betwixt 


ie matter of feeds 


ting short, and it is not yet time to 
think about pasturing the corn and 

1 ; 1 
peanuts or beans. The young stock, 
whether weaned or not, will be the 


good care and extra 


better if given c 
period of 


feed to tide them ove: 


and avoidii 


hortage in the pastures y 
iny checking or stunting of their 
‘ wth. Here is where some ood 
lfalfa hay comes in handy; for all 
( es of young animals it makes one 
of the best feeds. We think every 
should produce some alfalfa. In 
absence of this, the feed must be 
pplied in other things that may be 
ivailable; middlings or meal must be 
pplied in small quantity according 
to the kind of animal, or oats may be 
used tor the young ¢ rit \1] e 
young stock should have access to 


some such supply of feed where the 
mature animals can not crowd them 
away. . 
V.—Controlling Corn Smut 

N SOME years corn smut is much 
more troublesome than it is in oth- 
ers, but every year it more 
loss than most farmers can afford. It 
is usually more troublesome in late 


Causes 


seasons, since in the later summer 
there are more centers of infection 
from which it spreads, just as with 


weevils there are more mature ones to 
propagate the species in the late than 
in the early season. The first spores ot 
the appear in 
mold on old manure heaps or in moist 


smut sort of grayish 





places on rich soils; from these places | 


the second spores are carried about 
and find lodgment on the corn tas- 
sels or silks or in the leaf sheaths of 


the corn plant, where they take root 


and commence their growth. Soon 
it cones “t a large blackis] ei 
there 1s seen a itiarge yiackish Ma 


with a grayish covering which later 
on bursts and a mass of black spores 
liberated. This smut growth - 
stroys the tassels, and all or part of 
the ears which may be attacked, or if 
in other part of the plant, it still does 
damage because it draws on the sap 
of the plant to’ support itself and is 
therefore a parasite and a thing t 
be done away with if possible. 


is de 


There is no practicable way of con- 
trolling the fungus by the use 
sprays, though they have been found 
to be effective if repeated often 
enough. The logical way to control 
the fungus is to prevent its spread 
from the first centers of infection. 
This is accomplished by taking the 
large swollen smut mass and destroy- 
ing it by burning before the covering 
has broken and the great mass 
spores been liberated and scattered to 


ol 


ol 


the four winds. It is not sufficient to 
cut these off and carry them out to 
the end of the row, thinking to col- 


lect them and burn them another day, 
for when the other day comes they 
will very likely be found broken open 
and the spores scattered 


VI.—Caring for Lot Manure 








HOUGH the young stock are on 

pasture and the work and milk 
Stock away from the lots for the 
greater part of the time, there will 
ll be some accumulation of manure 
in the lots. As the manure from 
Srain-ied animals is the most valuable 
Ot any, this should be taken care of in 


best manner possible lt there 1 | 
field on which it can be spread, the 
le t | s will be had by haul rut 
and Lite I t 

load accumulated itever lea 
occur will be ca ( I 
all action of irmful bacteria will be 
checked Second to this method 
that of keeping it packed under t 
hoofs of the animal especially i 
this a good method for horse manure, 
since with the heat it engenders in 
fermenting much that is valuable i 
lost unless it is packed. Packing ex 
cludes the air, preventing oxidation 
and retarding the proce r of d 


aecay 
With the cow | 
is of practical value and we have seen 


droj pu 


another plan 


this on many farms. As these dry, 
they are gathered and corded in a 
rail or board pen under cover where 
they keep almost perfectly until 
wanted for ‘use in the field If the 


amount to be thus kept is large, how 
ever, the mass becomes too compact, 


more or less moisture is absorbed from 
loss 
difficult 


kept 


we 


will occur. Liquid manure 
to 1 . 
in barns. On a large 


noted that the 


some 





is very save when anima 


not 
dairy far 


are 
m once 
at 


he 


owner kept his stock 
all lot, which 
ith his straw 
ipply lasted and later used 


and pine needles 


kept b 


long as the 


for this urpose, the 


three or 





yards becin ery water ind waste land ’ 
four weeks as a quantity of manure much bette: Geese are i 
1 ulate We t k tl a ( I e not tr ) i D i ( 
1 Y ] e even a if i great antag 5 
i¢ t i h to in thi respect, and the only shelter 
( | 7 ( y from needed is an open shed, rather than 
then \fter this initial saving, many a more expensive house 
x it pays Co ¢ Paes Wee me Ur Che young goslings are handled in 
ut the work volved is not justified hont } ame , } 
a ets rege eta ag yg about the same way as chickens 
3 a needing no food for the first day or 
cattered at once on some field two, then being fed skimmilk, chop 
_— ped boiled egg, oatmeal or bread 
Why Not Keep Some Geese? crumbs, and later getting most of 
THER! is profit in geese properly their food from the pasture. They 
headed and eased tie. oar the make quick, economical gains in flesh 
flocks of these birds are far less num In France the goose is a staple ar 
erous on the farms of the state than ticle of food, some of the Toulouse 
formerly. For some reason it seems breed growing quite large and som 
that farmers in this section do not times reaching a weight of from 25 to 
like them. A_ recent trip down 30 pounds. In America some people 
through Johnston and Wayne coun- think that roast goose is very fine 
ties revealed the fact, however, that Meat, but many object to it on a 
there are quite a number of farms Count of the great amount of fat. In 
which seem to be handline good amy case, the birds are well suited for 
flocks. In most cases, the geese were any farm having low, rough land, and 
t in the cotton and tobacco fields they aid greatly in keeping down 
busy cleaning out the grass, bugs and &fass and insects in the nearby fields 
wrovina. A good bulletin on “Goose Raising” 
[he poultry specialists of the Agri- ™4y be had by applying to the United 
cultural Extension Service find that otates Department of Agriculture at 
where there is low, rough pastur UV ashington, D Cc, for Farmers’ Bu 
land with a creek or pond near, that letin Number 10/ 
eese do wel The can be raised : LO Sy Sp a ORES AE 
without water, but where there is no wit -. WN r ‘Sa aes - a ene: 
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CRIMSON CLOVER 


The Wonderful Soil Improving and 





Fertilizing Crop of the South 





MAKES AN EXCELLENT WINTER AND SPRING GRAZe 
ING CROP—THE BEST OF EARLY GREEN FEED 


CRIMSON CLOVER 


time from 


AND A GOOD HAY CROP, 


R_ can be sown to advantage any 
he first of July to early in October. Farmers 


consider it particularly valuable as a soil improver for the 


corn and cotton crop, sowing it at the last working, 
it under the 


turning 


and 


following May, and growing in- 


creased crops each successive year. 


\N 


CRIMSON CLOVER, when turned under, is considered 
worth easily $20 to $30 an acre in the increased pro- 
ductiveness and improved condition of the soil. 


BE SURE TO BUY 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Our stocks are carefully selected and tested for germina- 


tion and free 


seeds, 


from impurities and objectionable weed 


SEED POTATOES for Fall Crop 


Potato growers are getting wonderful prices just now. 
Plant a liberal acreage in late Potatoes in June and July. 
Potatoes may sell at high prices again next winter. 


, 
\ ip ; 
ZAM 


NY 
AN 


ZA 


\\ 
Ni 


planting. 


WOOD'S COLD STORAGE POTATOES 


are choice, selected stock, in first-class condition for late 


Early orders for July shipment are advisable. 


Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” giving timely infor- 


mation and current prices of scasonable seeds, 


ree. 
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(114) 
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Grind Your 
Own Grain 


and make money grinding for others, with 
a pearl-flint, native buhr grist mill. 25 
per cent. lighter running Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together. Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running. 


Williams Improved 


and 
Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a_ very 
high grade of table meal, grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain. Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 



















and advan- 
tages. 















with some of our Ever- 
blooming Roses. Try a 
few of these—White Killar- 
ney, White Maman Cochet, 
Yellow Maman Cochet, Red 
Maman Cochet, Radiance and 
Sunburst. These sell at 75 
cents each, yet they are all fleld- 
grown, first quality stock. 

Our Catalog will help you in your selec- 








tion. “Southern Plantings’’ will show you 
how to care for your garden. Both are 
free. 


J. Van. Lindley Nursery Co. 


Box 106 POMONA, N. C. 














WOOL WANTED 


We represent one of the largest ‘(WOOLEN 


MILLS in America for the purchase of WOOL 
Our prices are full market value and nothing 
but freight charges deducted 


Prompt remit- 
tance. Hundreds < wool growers who have 
shipped us in previous years will testify to our 
liberality and promptness. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


Old Va. Hide & Wool Co. inc. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











FARM LANDS 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land before buying. No man is 
permitted to offer land for sale in our paper unless 
he shows us satisfactory references as to his hon- 
esty and business responsibility. The purchase of 
land is very important and no man should attempt 
to buy ANY LAND UNTIL HE HAS PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATED THE LAND and HAD 
TITLES THOROUGHLY EXAMINED BY COM- 
PETENT ATTORNEY. 
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7 
/ VIRGINIA FARMS 
For Sale 








One very fine farm containing 300 
acres; fine 10-room dwelling; water 
and bath in house; 225 acres open 
land; rest in timber, about 250,000 
feet; several barns; tenant houses. 
This is considered one of the finest 
farms around this section. Suitable 


for tobacco, wheat, etc. Price $75 per 


acre. 
Other farms most any 
Let us know your wants. 


E. MOORE & COMPANY, 
201 Mechanics Building, 


Petersburg, ional 
- 
FARMS FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE 


We have a number of small 
farms, some with improvements, 
some without improvements, 
that we can sell colored people, 
and would be glad to hear from 
any one interested in buying a 
good farm close to city with 
good markets. Write and tell 
us just what you want. 
RALEIGH REAL ESTATE & 

Thus (oy, 
4 East Martin Street, 


size wanted, 
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Raleigh, N. C. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








Orchard and Garden Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


( ad a 


rutabagas. 
in July or early August 
turnip should not be planted in 
South until August or September, de- 
pending on the location. But the ru- 
tabaga will stand considerably more 
heat than the turnip, and can there- 
fore be planted considerably earlier. 
The rutabaga is a gross feeder, and 
unless the ground is made quite rich 
it will not do its best. Also the ground 
must be well prepared—put in what is 
commonly known as “seed bed condi- 
tion,” if one would succeed best. Put 
in the drills a good application of 
commercial fertilizer, and 75 to 100 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda should be put in the 
drills in order that the young plants 
may grow off rapidly. 

* * * 


piece of ground ready for 
suld be planted 
The regular 


the 


These sh 


If one can get a good season in the 
ground this is about the right time to 
put in a crop of beets for late sum- 
mer and early fall use. Beet seed ger- 
minate rather slowly, even under the 
best conditions, and unless the ground 
is quite thoroughly prepared for this 
midsummer planting anda reasonably 
good season is in the ground, a poor 
stand is likely to result. But keep in 
mind that beet plants can be trans- 
planted, and if the stand is skippy, 
pull up where too many have come up 
and fill in the skips. 

* * * 

Don’t overlook planting a goodly 

supply of salsify or oyster plant. It 


| comes in fine during the winter, and a 


soup can be made from it that has a 
very decided oyster taste. It is quite 
hardy, and will remain in the ground 
throughout the winter in most sec- 
tions of the South without being in- 


jured. The seed are small and rather 


| difficult to germinate, and it is neces- 


|} rows. 





sary to practice careful and painstak- 
ing planting in order to secure a 
stand. about like you would 
beets and thin out and cultivate in the 
same general way. 

* * ok 


Sow 


If they haven’t already been put 
out, set out a good supply of collard 
plants now. If there isn’t room in the 
garden, fix up a patch where oats or 
wheat have been harvested. Thor- 
oughly prepare and fertilize, and set 
out about three feet apart in four-foot, 
Set out a large patch, as every- 
thing on the place will be glad to eat 
them during the cold days of January, 
February and March. Cows will jump 
over a fence for them, hogs will root 
under, chickens will fly over, and folks 
will beg, buy or borrow in order to 
get them during the winter. 

e+ 6 

It is not too late to 
black-eyed peas. They will come in 
handy during winter. A small piece 
of stubble land well prepared and fer- 
tilized and planted to this crop will 
prove quite profitable on practically 
every farm in the South. Plant enough 
for home use and to furnish the hands 
on the place. Only two or three culti- 


put in some 


| vations will be needed. 


‘never do 


a a 


This is about the right time to sow 
some cabbage seed to produce plants 
for fall cabbage. Sow in the same 
general way as in the spring, and set 
during July—the middle or latter part. 
The ground should be quite heavily 
fertilized, as to produce a first-class 
product cabbage must grow fast, and 
for this to take place an abundance 
of readily available plant food must 
be on hand. 

a * * 

Don’t let the plants become stunted 
for the want of food, as when tender, 
rapidly growing vegetables are allow- 
ed to once become stunted they can 
their best. A_ sufficient 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash 
should have been applied before plant- 
ing, but often this is not done in the 
case of nitrogen, but it should be ap- 
plied as a side-dressing in the form of 





ammonia or nitrate of 
are quickly available for 
h used freely 


sulphate of 
soda. These 
plant use, and s 
on garden vegetables. 


hould be 


* * 
Usually a good market in the near- 
by towns and cities can be had for 


the surplus grapes, provided they are 
picked at the right time and put up 
in neat and attractive packages. In 
the first place, they should not be 
picked until fully ripe, that is, when 
they are to be marketed at once. 
Then they should be put up in regular 
grape baskets if these can be had. If 
they can’t then quart strawberry bas- 
kets or any other convenient con- 
tainer that is not too large or too ex- 
pensive. Under no conditions put the 
grapes in a wash tub or other large 
vessel and carry them to market in 
this shape. When this is done, a large 
portion of them are mashed, soon 
sour, and no one will buy them. 
se s 

There are not many towns where 
one can’t find a good market for 
early apples. In fact, there are few 
towns of any size in the South where 
the demand for real good summer ap- 
ples has been supplied. Those who 
have a few trees of this fruit that 
have been properly sprayed and car- 
ed for should pack the surplus apples 
in neat boxes or other container and 
sell them. Try it and see what a 
good price can be secured. 

os & 

Keep after the blight of pear and 
apple trees. There is no cure for it, 
but much can be done in the way of 
checking it by keeping a constant 
watch on the trees and cutting out 
and burying the diseased branches 
as fast as they appear. Cut off a foot 
or more below where the wood seems 
to be dead. Under no conditions leave 
the dead branches under the trees, as 
they will serve to scatter the disease. 

x * * 

Don’t let the fruit trees 
surrounded with weeds and 
Careful cultivation will keep these 
down except right up close to the 
trees, and the only way to keep this 
space clean is to the hoe. The 
narrow strip that cannot be kept 
clean with the cultivators can be kept 
in good shape by going over with the 
hoe two or three times each season. 


L. A. NIVEN. 


become 


grass. 


use 





Ask Protection Against Oriental 
Oils 
T ITS recent meeting in Denver, 
Col., the National Farmers’ Union 
adopted the following resolutions in 
regard to excluding oriental oils: 


Whereas, the use of 
grown to enormous proportions 
man until it has become one of the world's 
greatest sources of food—peanut oil alone 
now being more largely used in Europe than 


vegetable oils has 
as food for 


is olive oil itself, as it is pronounced better 
than butter; and, 

Whereas, these vegetable oils are now 
made into numierous forms of the most 


and palatable foods to supply the 
demand for wholesome foods for 


wholesome 
increasing 
man; and, 

Whereas, America produces on her farms 
enormous quantities of these oils but the 
producers are brought into ruinous competi- 
tion by the free importation into this coun- 
try of millions of tons of such oils produced 
by the cheap labor of oriental countries, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Farmers’ Educational 
and Coiperative Union of America in annual 
session at Denver, Colovado, April 15-17, 


1919, that we demand in behalf, both of the 
producer and consumer of our country, that 
proper restrictions be placed upon the im- 


portation of the Oriental oils into this coun- 
try in competition with our own vegetable 
oils, Which are produced in some form in 
every state in the Union. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 

















AKE a vacuum bottle full of water 

to the field with you and thus 
make sure of a cool drink any time 
you want it. 

Every farm worker should try to 
keep as comfortable as possible these 
hot days. It will not only make life 
more enjoyable but will increase effi- 
ciency. 

Of course, you are taking Saturday 
afternoons off to attend the ball 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


games. And it’s a safe bet that you 
and the boys accomplish more work 


in the five and a half days than you 
formerly did in six 


Few farmers cultivate cot- 
ton again, after it has once been gone 
over, until it and a 
formed. If a has very 
grassy, however, it is a wise man who 
cultivates twice in rapid succession— 
rain or no rain. This is the only way 
to really clean out the grass. 


corn or 
rains crust is 


crop become 


This is about the last call for or- 
dering that silo. If you don’t mind 
the time will come when your hands 
are idle and you will like to erect it, 
and material for the structure will be 
tied up somewhere because of freight 
congestion. It won’t hurt anything 
for the silo to wait for you after it 
reaches the farm, but you may lose 
money in waiting for it. 

Speaking of ordering things early 
reminds us to say that a decision 
should be made at once as to how 
much and what kind of fertilizers will 
be needed for fall grain crops and an 
order placed for them. If these fer- 
tilizers are ordered early the hauling 
to the farm may possibly be done 
when teams or trucks would other- 
wise be idle. 

Strictly fresh, infertile eggs com- 
mand a good premium on the summer 
market. The farmer who takes care 
to produce this kind of eggs there- 
fore should stamp the name of his 
farm on every one he sells, together 
with the date it was laid. City house- 
wives will soon demand the eggs 
from your farm if they find them uni- 
formly fresh and good. 

A farmer friend ef ours carried 

home several bags of cement the oth- 
day with which to make a concrete 
well top. He put several boards on 
the ground, placed the bags of ce- 
ment on these and then put a few 
more boards on top for a cover. It 
rained that night, and when he went 
to use the cement, he wondered why 
it was so hard! Store all cement you 
buy in a dry place if you do not 
want to have the bags of cement con- 
verted into so many rocks. 
The wise farmer will arrange an 
umbrella farm implement 
where this is possible to afford pro- 
tection from the sun. Farm workers 
should make use of everything that 
offers comfort during these hot days, 
and a big umbrella that may be 
mounted on various riding imple- 
ments is well worth the trouble and 
expense it takes to provide it. 

The wise farmer will arrange his 
tasks so as to work early and late 
and then take a good, long rest in the 
middle of the day. This is a custom 
that is followed in practically every 
tropical country and ought to be fol- 
lowed more generally here in the 
South. 


on every 


Put in a crop of fall Irish potatoes. 
If you are unable to get the Lookout 
Mountain variety, try the Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Hoosier, or Green Mountain. 
If none of these can be secured, plant 
potatoes from the spring crop. Al- 
low the new potatoes to dry out a 
couple of weeks after digging and 
then plant in a deep, moist furrow 
and cover deeply. 


Clip the weeds from the roadsides. 
This will take only a little time when 
the team is hitched to the mower 
sometime and it will add a great deal 
to the neatness and attractiveness of 
any highway. Take pride in the ap- 
pearance of even the roadways that 
pass through the farm. Any effort 
expended to improve or make beauti- 
ful will pay from an advertising 
standpoint. 


The farm garden that does not con- 
tain a good bed of strawberries lacks 
a great deal of being complete. They 
are one of our best and earliest sum- 
mer fruits. it will soon be time to set 
out the plants for next year’s crop, 
and the farm family has been 
without this should 
order plants soon 


that 
f 


delicious fruit 

















Saturday, 


POTASH PRICES AGAIN 


July 5, 1919] 


Something About the American Pot- 


ash Trust and How to Deal With It 


a Y lion prepare et 
t ] ed 
| fo 1 it tate ur 

t 1 [ n¢ \ i 

C te ( ation e! ill S 

titions together to Wa il yn 

We believe, however, that 1¢ 
vetter results will be obtained if each 
local farmers’ organization forwards 
petitions direct to its representative 
in Congress, sending duplicate copies 
to the United States senators from 
ts state. Let us reach as many men 

possible. 

Whatever is done should be done 


quickly. Personal letters, petitions 
ind resolutions should go forward in 
such a way to arouse the interest 
of every Congressman; and officers 
of farmers’ organizations should per- 
onally interview senators and repre- 
sentatives about this important mat- 
ter. 


as 


In this connection we quote the fol- 
lowing from the Public, of New York 
City: 


“Hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington 
constitute a sort of sublimated bread 
where the financial indigents go 
to receive aid from the public purse 
The protected interest now under 
consideration is potash. Witnesses 
testify that it unit to pro- 
duce potash in this country, while the 
imported product can be sold for $1.50 
a unit. 


t 
ine 


ae 
costs Sa 


“Counsel for the United States Pot 


ash Producers’ Association asserts 
that protection from competition for 
three to five years would enable the 
potash industry to develop so that it 
could take care of all domestic re- 
quirements and begin to compete in 


<ports to other countries. 


“Has the United States investigated 


the American potash producers so 
that intelligent action can be taken? 
To pay three times as much for pot- 


for abroad 
agriculture, 
into 


ash as it can be gotten 
a serious burden upon 
and should not be. entered 


lightly. 


“Tf Congress looks into this matter 


as carefully as a modern charity so- 


ciety investigates its applicants, it 
will make some inquiries into the 
number of beneficiaries and the ex- 
tent of their benefactions In Ne- 


braska potash is being extracted from 
lakes and the neighboring 
has been saturated. Without 


ilkaline 
soil that 


a tariff on potash this yield may not 
pay for extraction, and so this arid 
land will be worth virtually nothing 
With a sufficiently high tariff there 
will be such profit in producing pot 
that the producers will pay the 
ners of these lands and waters a 
handsome sum for the privilege. The 
tion arises, therefore, as t just 
I much the people in the United 
es ought to increase the value of 
t se lands by taxing themselves for 
ytas Shall lands be increased to 
in ac or $25 or $50. The people 
common fairness ought to know 
before they set out upon this ent 
ise how much these land owners 
ire to get for pert nitting capital and 


t the potash from oth- 
soil 


labor to extrac 
erwise useless 


“It might be well also to have some 
rpretation as to what is meant by 
supplying the home’ market and hav- 
ing potash for export. It would take 
-h less to supply the market at $5 
per unit than at $1.50, for there would 


mu 








not be so much used at the higher 
£ 4 . . 
igure. And is it contemplated to sell 
potash, as sewing machines and other 
articles have been exported, at less 
than it is sold in this country?” 

you would have a better neighborhood 
an _ et neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coiperate 
and Doubl e Profits.” 


Farmers’ Institutes in Central and 
Western North Carolina 


| LOSED find list of , nd 

women’s institutes to be 

ul the 1 y1¢ t ‘ 

co \ I ind hom 

n { ( 
» ¢ 8) il t ) \ ( ¢ 
J € ent otation tl i r 
sion Service 

We are looking forward to a more 
diversified and pront ible agriculture, 
intensified community spirit and 
home development which will lead to 


a greater North Carolina 


It is our desire to have this spirit of 
progress to be the dominating fe 
at all of our institutes 

B. PARKER 


Farmers’ Institutes, 


ature 


Director of 
Raleigh. 
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Alamance—Stoney Creek August 18; Haw- 
field, August 19 ’ 
Alexander—Linneys Grove, August 8; Ellen- 


dale, August 9 


Anson—Lilesville, August 8; Peachland, Au- 
gust 13. 
Buncombe—Swannanoa Test F 
20; Biltmore, August 21 
Burke—Valdese, August 15 
August 16 
Cabarrus—Rocky 
August 12 
se egre Hill, 
“alls, August 14 


arm August 


Hickory Grove 


River, Aug Rimer, 


August 18 Granite 


Binet: potent August 15; Belham, Au 
gust 16 

Catawba—Hopewell Community Club \u- 

11 Witherspoon, August 12 


July 28 


gust 


Chatham—Pitt 
July 29 
Cherokee—Marble, A 
August 12 
Cleveland—F 
terson Grove 
Davidson—Hedricks 
lawn, August 7 


boro ldston 


ugust 11; Martin Creek 


airview School, August 22; Pa 


School, Augus 





Grove, Augi 


Davie—C August 4 


gust 5 
Durham—lL. 
August 12 


ana 
owes Grove, A 


Forsyth—Clemmons 
Creek, August 2 
Gaston—<Alexis 

gust 20 
Guilford—Mc L« 

(near High Poi 
Haywood—W aynesville, 


August 


August 14 


Henderson—Mills River, August 15, Edney- 


ville, August 18 
Hoke—R 
Ire Reais urmony, 

Farm rust 


aeford, July 31 


August 6 Iredell Test 


July 24 
Hlome 


Lee—Big Springs 


Lincoln—Pleasant August 2i Ed- 
ward August 22 

Macon—Holly Springs, August 8 
Au gust 9 

sa og Pr 

August 19 

iin Secteetinnbtatihe ws, August 16 David- 

son, August 18 


August 18 Str 


Montgomery—Uwharrie, August 4; Mt. Gil- 


\ugust 
rthage 


ead 


Moore—C: July 30; Jackson Springs 


August 


Orange—Cedar Grove August 20 White 


Cross, August 21 


Person—H urdle Mills Augus 








town, August 14 

Polk—Columbus, August 19 

Rando!lph—Shiloh, 4 Whynot 
(night) August 4 August 

Richmond—H offman At 1 } t 
A is 

Rockingham—P t r High S$ ) Ju ) 
Mi y High School, July 

Rowan—V\V 00 ae t ( ( a, 
Ang " 

Rutherford—RBroad R t Lu Bill 
Creel Aucust 1 

Stanly—Albemarle Lugust 6 Norwo \ 
gust 7 

Surry—W estfield, July 28 Litt Richn 1d 
July 29 

Swain—Pryson City, August 13 

Transylvania—P re rd, August 16 

Union—M rshville. August 14: Union S. Hf 
Augus 15 

Wilkes—Moravian Falls July ) Ronda 
July 31 

Yadkin—Mamptonvill August 1; Yadkir 
Ville August 2 

Yancey—Bald Creek August 22; Burnsville 
August 23 
HARLES J. Brand, Chief of the Bu- 


reau of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, since its in- 
ception in 1913, has resigned, to be- 
come vice-president and general man- 
ager of a commercial concern, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa 
George Livingston, a member of the 
Bureau staff, has been designated to 





act as chief of the Bureau until Mr 
Brand’s sucessor is apointed 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘Remember that 
money is of the prolific, generating nature.” 
Buy W. Ss. § 


Grain at $5 a Bushel and Pork at 
$1 a Pound 


ince a t W li 
l 1 nd? iT you 
sur eo 
r + 1 ‘ r¢ 
I 
\\ here do iey sell | h 1 you 
a 
Wel il ou wont give me away L'il 
tell the secret Che men who get $la 
pound 10 pork ire the hog breede 
who will not sell a lank animal at 
auction or private sale. If they do, 
the animal invariably brings less that 
it would if in show conditior Breed 


1 
nogs 


ers have found that by fattening 

they will receive a dollar a pound 
for every bit of flesh the animal puts 
on above good breeding weight It 
doesn't really make the animal any 
better, and the flesh will often have 
to be taken off to get the animal in 
the best breeding condition again, but 


buyers will pay for the weight at a 
handsome profit nevertheless 
The A good 


same is true with cattle 


breeder told me the other day that if 
he fattened “an animal before sale 
that he would get $5 a bushel for ev- 
ery bushel of grain fed an animal to 
carry it above the usual breeding con- 
dition. He admitted that it would 
make the animal no better, but he 


said that most inexperienced buyers 


simply would “demand fat animals.” 
The moral is: Sell all the grain and 

pork you can at such prices, but do 

not pay them yourself H 


Poultry Sevens Should Be on the 
Lookout for Lice and Mites 


A! THIS season of the year, when 
the days are becoming hot, lice 
and mites multiply very rapidly, and 
if they are not checked will soon be 
come so numerous that young chicks 
as well as the grown chickens cannot 
live among them 

By examining the roost poles and 
nests carefully each week, one may 
early learn whether mites are pres- 
ent. Their habits are very like those 
of the common bed bug. They suck 
the biood at night from the chicks 
and hide during the day in cracks and 


Their common hiding place 
under side of the roost 


crey ices 


is on the 
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po.es, oF in cr icks on the ost poles, 
or where the ist poles rest ome 

the timb¢ I t V- 

c et busy \ > per 
cent lution of kre » ¢ p N Chis 
( é drug 
One quart of kreso d will 

t ( the lution 

V ( I \ nine el q ri of 
water it i per cent solution 
With a st pray pump, spray the 
inside of the houses and coops ‘with 
this solution until every particle of 
timber is avet with it and all cracks 
are filled with it. All nests should be 
cleaned out and contents burned. Re- 
peat this treatment once a week 
about three or four times, and then 
whitewash the houses thoroughly, 
filling all cracks and crevices with a 
good thick whitewash. After this 
watch every month during the hot 
summer days for the reappearance of 
the mite, as there might be a few left 


from the treatment. 


Lice have quite different habits 
from the mites. Lice live on the bod- 
ies of the chickens‘and it is necessary 
to little and grown 
to discover their presence. If 
the bodies of grown chick- 
ens, should be furnished a good 
strong dust with plenty of ashes and 
pulverized moth balls. If it is not 
convenient to get the pulverized moth 


examine chicks 
chickens 
found on 
they 


balls, use powdered tobacco stains or 
snuff. Sulphur also is good to mix in 
the dust bath. If hens are furnished 
this kind of dust bath they usually 
will keep their bodies clean of lice 
Lice cannot stand a dust. It is well 
also, when lice are found on the hens, 
to pick each hen up separately and 
give her a strong dusting with some 
chick disinfectant or lice killer. A 
very good one is pyrethrum powders 

It is very necessary to keep the 
hens and growing chicks clean and 


lear of lice and mites if strong 
chickens and profits are expected as 
1 


chicker will 














is absolutely not pay a 
profit if they have to feed a horde of 
lice and mites 

4 woman whose husband had died went 
to a medium, who put her ommunica- 
tion with her late spouse in,’’ said the 
woman, “are you happy now?” “I am very 
l : 1 7 iri “Are you 
h; er ean: when you earth with 
me?" asked the woman bf ’ replied the 
spirit “I am far happier than I was oa 
earth with you “Tell me, John, what Is 
it like in Heaven?” ked the woman 
“Heaven! exclaimed John ‘I'm not in 


Heaven!” 















inches, Capacity: 
tle freight. 


a -_THRESHING MACHINE WILL PAY 


There’s good money in threshing for market, neighbors and 
your own needs with a Golden Harvest Thresher. 
kinds of small grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. 
simple attachments will do all your threshing, 
20 to 50 bushels wheat per hour. Shipped quick—lit- 
Special free Power catalog gives you rock-bottom prices. 


Threshes all 
With few 


Sizes: 22, 26 and 30 


THE SPOTLESS Co., ‘‘The South’s Mail Order House,’’ Richmond, Va. 
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Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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“ATTENTION 
FARMERS!” 


“My father has just gotten 


his check for a can of 


cream.’ 








Write for Prices. 


Try our cash payment plan 
—individual and routes. 


CATAWBA 


CREAMERY CO. 
HICKORY, N. C. 

















Dont Send 


One Penny 


Delivery Free 
Just send your name, ad- 
dress and size and we will 
send this skirt you. 
Don’t pay one penny until 
the skirt is delivered at 
your door by the postman, 
This is a wonderful o 
portunity to get a 67. 
skirt for $4.45. Our price 
is an amazing bargain, 
Compare it with others 
and see for yourself. 


Embroidered 
Silk Skirt 


This is the summer's 

newest prize fashion. & 
Made of a fine silk & 
poplin which is stron ng F 
and durable and will 
give anabundance of § 
satisfacto ; 


girdle belt beneath 
which itis gathered, 
Cut full and roomy. 
Twelve-inch band of & 
handsome,elaborate # 
self-colored em- 
broidery encircles 
entire skirt, Very 
os style. Order 
oe spevevel and if 
you don’t like it re- 
turn it at our ex- 
























$4.45 includes eli}? 
the transportation $3 
charges. epee ' 
black, navy blue and 
gray. Sizes 22 to 30 w aist 
measure; 86 to 42 length. Give eize and color, 
Sen d your name and address, no money. When 
the skirt arrives pay the postman $4.45 
only. Wear the skirt—we know you will be pleased. 
If you don’t find it all you expect send it back and 
we will refund your pooney at once. This is our risk 
—not yours. Order by Number £08. 


WALTER FIELD CoO. 
Dept. J 139 846 W. Adams St., Chicago 
The Bargain Mail Order House 


















Hot Season Sets In 
Order Your 


Tennessee Stave Silo 


Be ready for the hard summer 
work, The Perfect Silo yuth- 
ern Long Leaf Pino constrt 
tion, Patented doors, hinged 
like refrigerator. Ladder steps 
built in. Thorough protection 
against spoiled silage. 
Costs ol to Buy or Ship 
Made a 8 ith, cat saving 
G 


Before the 


























, about our pi ne 
water tanks and 

j Ensilage Cutters. 
Cochrums’ Patent Feed 








hute, 
KNOXVILLE LUMBER & 
MFG. CO., 
206 Randolph St., 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Profit by Producing Instead of 


Buying 

py 1915 my wife and 1 began to work 

on a mor ystematic “home fur- 
nishing” plan than ever before 

| built better poultry houses and 
provided better facilities than before 
1 bought better settings of fine eggs 
to get the better breeding stock and 
we have kept up this improvement 
until now we have as good or better 


than any other flock of Barred Rocks 
in our neighborhood. To our surprise 


the receipts from our poultry yards 
last year amounted to a little over 
$300, 


adopted this same 
of having vegeta- 


In our garden we 
system and instead 
bles for five or six weeks during the 
early part of the summer, now 
have fresh vegetables from June until 
frost. 


we 


Instead of growing about half as 
many sweet potatoes our family 
could consume we now have potatoes 
all winter and last fall we sold 37 
bushels. 

With the same number of milk 
cows we kept then to provide milk 
and butter for our fagnily, we now 
have a steady little income amounting 
to more than $100 each year. 


as 


Instead of buying brooms to do our 
sweeping we now plant just a small 
plot of land in broom corn, and be- 
sides furnishing ourselves with 
brooms we last year sold fifty brooms 
for one dollar each. 

Good stalls are now provided for 
every sow before farrowing time, and 
instead of raising 50 per cent of the 
pigs we now raise 80 to 90 per cent. 

We now estimate the amount of 
hay and grain it will take to maintain 
our stock during the winter and we 
regulate the acreage at planting time 
to meet the requirements. 

“READER” 





Good Farm Papers Her Greatest 
Help 

AM living several miles from any 

place where farm meetings are 
held, so I do not get to go. I save my 
papers and magazines, and when a 
problem arises, it is not much trouble 
to hunt an answer for it in some of 
the papers. 

The experience letters are a great 
help, too. Very often the subject 
about which they are written has puz- 
zled me in my own work. There are 
many farmers and farmers’ wives 
who have no chance to attend meet- 
ings or to take agricultural courses. 
If they will invest a few dollars in the 
proper kind of papers and books and 
carefully study them and fit the plans 
and advice into their own work, it 
will solve many problems for them 
and will repay them many times. 

Good farm papers are my greatest 
help. MRS. H. TERRY. 

Detroit, Texas. 





Farmers Demand Vegetable Oil 
Education 
HE National Farmers’ Union in 
annual session adopted a signifi- 
cant preamble and resolution, declar- 
ing among other things: 





Whereas, the use of vegetable oils has 
grown to enormous proportions as food for 
man, until it has become one of the world's 
greatest sources of food, peanut oil alone 
now being more largely used in Europe than 
is olive oil itself, as it is pronounced better 
than butter; and, 

Whereas, these vegetable oils are now 
made into numerous forms of the most 
wholesome and palatable foods to supply the 
increasing demand for wholesome foods for 
man; and, 

Whereas, our Government has for fifty 
years carried on an extensive propaganda 
educating the public as to the uses and the 
value of the various forms of animal fats, 
but has not carried on any educatic nal came 
paign showing the value as food of ve ab 
oils and their whelens men and, 

Whereas, America produces on her farms 
enormous quantities of these oils. 

Resolved by the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cotperative Union of America in annual ses- 
sion at Denver, Colorado, April 15-17, 1919, 
that we demand in behalf, both of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, that our Govern- 
ment: conduct .a. campaign of education 


through proper bulletins, lectures and giving 


the fucts and figures regarding these vegeta- 
ble oils as food for man the ime as the 
( rnment h done ¢ very extensive 
ecaie in behalf of animal fats 

The best use for peanut and cotton- 


seed oils yet tound, and therefore 
their best market, is in the product- 
ion of oleomargarine. In 1918 these 
oils formed about 40 per cent of the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


used in making this food; 
percentage increases every 
the superior food value of 
oils becomes known and foolish 


fhereby 


naterial 
and the 
year as 
these 
prejudices are 

rhe 
ernment 


Tite 
aquty 


removed. 

Let the Gov 
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farmers are right. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 





Alfalfa on Red Clay Land 


H: A.: We see no reason why you 
should not be able to grow alfalfa 
on the red clay land you speak of 
We would be sure that the land is 
very fertile, that the alfalfa is inocu- 
lated, and would recommend an appli- 
cation of at least 2 to 4 tons of ground 
limestone per acre before planting. 


Nitrate of Soda Will Not Make 
Dark Syrup 
. A. W.: We believe there is :ittle or 
no evidence to indicate that ni- 
trate of soda will have any effect in 
making sugar cane syrup dark. It is 
a fact that sometimes stable manure 
has this effect, and we also often get 
a dark grade of syrup from heavy 
clay lands. If your cane is on moist 
sandy land, we believe you can fer- 
tilize with nitrate of soda and still 
get a bright syrup. 








House Plans Free 

. F, J.: If you will write the Ofiice 

of Roads and Rural Engineering, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., something 
about your house needs, they will 
probably be able to supply you with 
suitable plans. They have a number 
of house plans which they send out to 
citizens free of charge provided those 
receiving these plans will inform the 
department if they are used and what 





changes, if any, were made from 
them. 
State Fair Dates 
J. W.: We have been able to ob- 


G tain the list of state fairs you 
requested and they are as follows: 
Hagerstown, Md., October 7-12, 

H. Staley, Secretary. 
Virginia State Fair, Richmond, Va., 


D. 


October 7-12, W. C. Saunders, Secre- 
tary. 
State Fair, Raleigh, N. October 


20-25, J. E. 
State Fair, Columbia, S. C., October 
28-31, D. E. Efird, Secretary. 
State Fair, Macon, Ga., October 22- 
Harry C. Roberts, Secretary. 
State Fair and Exposition, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., (Date not given.) 


Pogue, Secretary. 





Caring for a Pecan Orchard 


C. A.: In regard to caring for 

your pecan orchard and pre- 
venting washing, if we had your 
problem we would attempt to solve 
it as follows: 

1, We would get a man familiar 
with laying oft and making terraces, 
possibly the county farm demonstra- 
tion agent, and have him lay off as 
many terrace lines as he may con- 
sider necessary. On your sandy type 
of soil it would probably be well to 
lay these off on a level. Then we 
would plow these up 18 inches to 2 
feet high and not less than 15 to 20 
feet wide. In order to get this width 
and height the terrace will probably 
have to be plowed up several times, 
but once you have a terrace like this 
it is very substantial and durable. 3. 
We believe it will be well then to sod 


these terraces to Bermuda grass to 
insure their holding perfectly. This 
grass will not materially interfere 


with your pecan trees or your fertil- 
ization, particularly if- you will culti- 


vate a strip say 20 or W feet wide 





where every row of pecans is grow- 
ing. Following this plan, you can 
continue your fertilization as you 
have been ‘carexene it on. 
heainins Coninens 
. H.: Where a compost of stable 
manure, sawdust and acid phos- 
phate is used, we believe you will 
probably get better results from ap- 
plying it in the late winter rather 


than wait until planting. As a matter 


of fact, however, we do not very 
highly regard the practice of com- 


posting, rather believing that a better 
plan will be to put all the materials 
on the land and allow them to rot 
there. 





Leaf Spot on Peanuts 
. G. H.: The spots on the leaves of 
your peanuts, together with some 
of the yellowing, are the result of a 
well known and widely prevalent pea- 
nut disease. This is the leaf spot. 
Fortunately a fair crop can be made 
in spite of the presence of a consider- 
able amount of this disease, though 
the yield doubtless reduced when 
the leaf spot in the early summer or 
late fall causes many of the leaves to 
become useless or to be dropped.—J. 
F. Duggar. 


is 





Mutual Life Insurance for Farmers 


E. B.: We are glad the members of 
your farmers’ organization are in- 


terested in getting life insurance. It 
is not practicable, however, for a 


small group of persons to organize an 
independent mutual life insurance as- 
sociation. There is too much danger 
that several members might die with- 
in a year or two and make the burden 
on the survivors too great for them to 
carry. Only with a large number of 
risks is it possible with perfect safety 
for the insured to base the insurance 
rate on the law of averages and hold 
this year down to a low guaranteed 
figure year after year. 





Treating Fence Posts to Make 
Them Last 


- R. C.: The use of creosote on 
fence posts has proved quite 
effective in rendering them more dur- 
able, and if the job is done right we 
believe it will certainly pay you well. 
The plan recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., is to peel the posts 
that are to be used, let them season 
well, and then immerse in boiling 
creosote for something like an hour, 
after which they are taken out and 
immersed in cold creosote where they 
are allowed to cool. This plan is thor- 
oughly described in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 744—“Preservative Treatment of 
Farm Timbers.” We would suggest 
that you write the Sec retary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a copy. 
It is free. 





DANIEL’S QUICK REPLY 





Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, has the gift of the happy re- 
tort, as he showed recently when someone 
Was twitting m about his views on pro- 
hibition and the absence of a rum ration in 
the American Navy, says the London Even- 
ing News. 

“Do you think your navy fights better 
when it lacks spirits?” Mr. Daniels was 
asked. Qi 

“Certainly,’’ was the reply. “A navy nat- 


urally fights best on water!” 
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UTILIZATION OF ABANDONED 
COTTON FIELDS 


Here Are Some Crops That May Yet 


Saturday, 





Be Planted With a Fair Chance for 
Profitable Yields 

O THE writer’s desk are now 
coming reque for information 
as to the latest dates at which 
various summer crops can be planted 
with fair prospect of reasonable 
yields. These in- 
quiri ies grow out 
of the presence in 
the cotton fields, 
by June 20, of 
great numbers of 
boll weevils, to- 
gether with the 
presence of grass 

in many fields. 
The natural fear 
PROF. DUGGAR is that, especially 
if there should be wet weather, the 


multiplication of weevils would pro- 
ceed to a point where the only prac- 
ticable course would be to plow up 
the young cotton and devote the field 
to some other crop. 


I 


Dates For Late Planting 
N WRITING for a wide extent of 
country, one cannot be very exact 





regarding the latest dates that are 
practicable for the planting of var- 
ious crops. However, in general terms 


the following 
approximately 
in the 


may be considered as 
the dates after which 
central part of the Cotton Belt 


the reduction in yield will be so 
marked as to make it scarcely worth 
while for the growth of a cultivated 
crop to be attempted, even in the 
fields that can quickly be prepared 
f 


for a seed bed: 


Corn, especially on bottom lands, 
and especially for medium early rath- 
er than late or very early varieties, 
July 15; 


Cowpeas, any variety, for hay, up to 
July 15 or later; 


Cowpeas, for seed, July 15, if an ex- 
tremely early variety, like New Era, 
Groit, etc., be employed. 

Sorghum, small-stalk varieties, 
Oranze, Amber, Redtop, etec., grown 
chiefly for hay, and on upland planted 
in drills and cultivated—about July 
20; 


as 


Soy beans, for hay, seed, or hog 
turage, up to or slightly beyond 
July 1. Such late plantings have time 
enough to mature seed, even when 
the Mammoth or Southern Yellow 
emploved, and seeding is even safer 
in the case of medium early varieties, 
such Hollybrook. However, our 
experience is that as the summer ad- 
vances it is much more difficult to get 
a stand of soy beans than of cowpeas 
sowed at the same date, and that the 
yield of soy beans, both for seed and 
hay, is more rapidly reduced for each 
week subsequent to the first of July 
than is the case with cowpeas; 


pas 
is 


as 


German millet may be sowed on 
bottom lands later than any other 
field or forage crop, with the possible 
exception of Sudan grass. On land 
sufficiently rich and moist one need 
not despair, with fair rainfall in Au- 
gust and September, of making 
enough hay from these crops to more 
than pay expenses, though this very 
late planting not only reduces yields, 
but seems to make these two plants 
more susceptible to disease. 


Sweet potatoes can be set out from 
either slips or vines at least as late as 
the middle of July, and doubtless 
there are readers of The Progressive 
Farmer whose experience justifies 
them in setting out Triumph and oth- 
er early varieties a week or two later 
than here proposed; 


Beggarweed likewise may be sowed 
either broadcast or in drills well up 
to the latter half of July. It is sug- 
gested only for deep sandy, poor soils, 
and where its habit of re- -seeding is 
not objectionable. It is not a desir- 





able plant to grow on fields that the 


next year will be planted in cotton 


Cost and Scarcity of Seed 


— EVER, there are obstacles in 

the sowing of large areas of any 
of the seeds mentioned above. Refer 
ence is made especially to the scar- 
city of labor for the actual operation 
of sowing, and to the high price or 
even actual exhaustion of the neces- 
sary seed. Especially does it seem 


that the supply of cowpeas is practi- 
cally exhausted. Whoever for- 
tunate as to have cowpeas on hand 
should promptly purchase a can 
carbon disulphide and pour a few ta- 
blespoonfuls of this liquid into the 


is sO 


of 


top of each barrel or tight box in 
which the cowpeas are stored. Such 


fumigation destroys weevils and pre- 
vents further injury to the seed. Do 
not forget that the vapors of carbon 
disulphide are highly explosive, and 
that no smoker and no light from 
flame should be allowed while the 
fumes are strongly in evidence. Cover 
the barrels as tightly as practicable 
while the fumigant is changing from 
a liquid to a vapor form. 


Growing Hay Without Sowing Sced 


FTEN the best utilization of a cot- 

ton field which is threatened by be- 
ing over-run by grass is the dedication 
of it to the production of crabgrass. If 
intended for this purpose, the yield 
will be considerably increased by 
pulling down the beds so far as prac- 
ticable. On sandy land in good con- 
dition this can be done largely by the 
use of a spike-tooth harrow. Stiffer 
soils may require a disk harrow fol- 
lowed by a spike-tooth implement. 
Other fields where the ridges are low 
and clods few or lacking may already 
be in condition for the mower, though 
even these may be helped by the pres- 
ent or a later use of a spike-tooth har- 
row or by running a roller along the 
ridges. J. F. DUGGAR. 





Campaign Against Tick Active in 
Georgia 


HE activity of the campaign against 

the cattle tick in Georgia is shown 
by the fact that a number of counties 
in which active work is not yet begun 
are preparing to build dipping vats 
this year and to do other preliminary 
work in order to prepare for an ag- 
gressive fight against the cattle para- 
site. The field office at Atlanta of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
received more applications for assist- 
ance in vat building early in the sea- 
son than it was able to care for, but 
efforts are being made to meet all 
demands. 

Practically all the counties sched- 
uled to do systematic eradication 
work this year finished their prelim- 
inary arrangements in April, and be- 
gan systematic dipping. Reports de- 
scribe the headway that is being 
made as very satisfactory. 


The Jug Has Lost Another Job, 
Too! 


VISITED the farm of an acquaint- 

ance the other day, and as he was 
out in the field at work, his wife tald 
ime where to find him, and I went to 
see him there. After I had talked 
with him awhile, I said: 





“Where’s your water jug? I believe 
I want a drink.” 

“Jug!” he snorted. “Use a jug for 
drinking water? Why you are about 
as far behind the times as Old Rip 
was. Come here and I'll show you 
the latest improved method of taking 
drinking water to the field.” 

I followed him to a clump of bush- 
es, and he drew out, not a jug, but a 
vacuum bottle! 


“This will give you a drink that is a 
drink,” he said. “It will be none of 
the lukewarm stuff that is furnished 
by a jug after it has been in the field 


I took a drink and it proved all he | 
said. The water was cool, even though | 
it had been in the field nearly half a 
day. 

Now I have a memorandum on 
list of needed thing 


my 
s to buy a vacuum | 


bottle the next time I go to town. | 
Better put it on yours also. You'll | 
never regret it! H. 


The Cotton Market ‘Sumation 
paneer still very irregular and fluc- 


tuating, cotton market this 
week has shown a hardening tenden- 
cy, and prices have made new high 
records the present movement. 
Supporting influences were increasing 
uneasiness regarding the crop out- 





the 


for 





look and the final settlement of the 
peace terms. The treaty has not yet 
been signed at this writing, but it is | 
only a matter of a day or two. The 
German people are anxious to get to 
work. They will need to work in or- 
der to be able to pay what they will 
have to pay, and supplies of raw ma- 
terial are indispensable. They will 
want our cotton more, perhaps, than 
any other single commodity, and ade- 
quate means of transporting are now 
forthcoming. There is really no se- 
rious question of the necessary cred- 
its, for industry can always find am- 
ple accommodation when it is only a 
matter of turning raw material into 
goods worth manifold times more. 


The crop is not prospering very 
well. There has been too much rain 
where none was required, and there 
has been a lack of that warm summer 
weather so necessary for forcing rap- 
id development. This has of course 
also enhanced the weevil peril, and 
makes the outlook very uncertain at 
best. The Bureau report will be out 
about the time this gets into print, 
and there apt to be a decline of 
some five or six points from the June 
report. 


is 


Both the peace signing ayd a bullish 
Bureau have been discounted in an- 
ticipation, so there is no occasion for 
disappointment should futures fail to 
respond in an excited advance. But 
they will serve to solidify the strong 
foundation on which the prospects are 
built, and a gradual improvement is 
better anyhow than a sudden and 
perhaps evanescent flurry. In the 
meantime, it behooves the farmer to 
be on the watch, and fight the boll 
weevil to the last ditch. Destroy as 
many as practicable, and in spite of 
the pest, we may yet succeed in mak- 
ing more than we had deemed possi- 
ble under the conditions. And don’t 
get uneasy over temporary fluctu- 
ations in the market. 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 
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High Point Buggies 


—‘‘Pace-Makers for the Carolinas’’ 





No, 498—Narrow Top Panel Buggy 


HEN you ride in this 
new 1919model—or any 
other High Point Buggy— 
YOU RIDE RIGHT. 
The reason High Pointers are 
first in favor and first in sales in 
the Carolinas is DEPENDA- 
BILITY. 
Write for catalog, read our 
incations, 


spec- 
and go to your deal- 


er and check them over. Then 
you will know why the “High 
Point” outlasts two ordinary 


buggies. Write fer catalog and 


name of nearby dealer 


HIGH POINT BUGGY CO., 


Wholesale 
High Point, 


Manufacturers, 


North Carolina. 














Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? — 
Come tothe Sweeney €—— 
School. Learn to be 

an expert. I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, 

that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training } 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Go ve 

ernment and over 20,000 expert 

mechanics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience necessary, 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTORAVIATION 
S7_ SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, mo. 



















BROWNS 
BARCAIN: 


3. (4 oe 
BOOK P cw low factory, FREIGH Al 
ple to test and free, poetnatae 


vin eave yon ¢ 
i Gates. ‘Lawn Seaen, eet Wi “s 


FREE E Today | Send for my New i 


Free Fence 





7 i WADE does 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO... Boot. 187 CLEVELAND. 0. 


10 mens work 


‘Saws 25 cords a day! 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 


contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Sim 


le and reliable. 


Hundreds in use ell over the U.S. When notin use for wood cutting, the 4H. P. motor will 


run mills, churns, pumps, etc, 


* My Wade Saw ts cutting weed for less than 3 conte 

a cerd.”"—F, J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 

*" Thavesawed through five-foot solid oah logs atthe vate (= Ky, 
of one foot a minute."—N. P. Myers, Laton, Calif.) 


America must burn more 
wood forfuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men’s work at 7 
one-tenth the cost. Write 
for free Book, “H { 


Quick Deliveries from over 
100 Points Throughout 
the United States. 


~~! specified 
i~by the U. S./ 


386 uanikases Ave., Portiand, Ore. 











an hour or two.” 











Sylva Collegiate Institute——Prepares for College or for Life 


Splendid courses in PIANO, VOICE, 
Nine college- trained teachers. $15,000 to be spent 


peaks from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level are seen from the school grounds. 
there were 15 day students present and one boarding 
fifty-seven of whom were boarding students 


On opening day of the school elght years ago 
student. This year we enrolled 174 students, 


ART, BIBLE, 


SCHOOL TEACHER-TRAINING 
Great mountain 
On the railroad. 


SUNDAY 
this year on improvements. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 18 


For Catalog Address J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 


SYLVA, N. C. 
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IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 


ing inventions, the most suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 


The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and. 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 








a 
| 

















EACH WEEK ° 


oO 
Representing us in your 
community. We need 
your spare time and 


$20 Sse 


THE “THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER 


in every South 








~ Let" 's have a pure- ~tred boar 


ern commugity 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Conts a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will ir Farmer 


edition 


Progressive 
yur Eastern 


for 
tment f 
North Carolina, South Car¢ 


vs our 


sert 


uders il 











(covert 1 ba 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cer 
word, each insertion If advertisement is to 
nee end 5 cents rd; if twice, 10 cents a 
word: four times, 2 a word, ete. Each word, 
mber or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word Advertisements not accepted without cash 
vith orcer If the rate seems high, remember it 
uld cost you $2,100 for “postage alone to send a 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
ess than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


nr ew ~ 


Deaee at Hor me or Behool—Shorttiand: " Gatemansti ip, 




















Bookkeepin on credit. Positions guaranteed. E 
wards College, Winston, N. € 

The Highsmith Hospital, Ine., Fayetteville, N 
offers three-year course in training to young we 
desiring to become trained nurses ‘or further ir 
mation address. J. F. Highsmith, M.D., Supt., Fay- 
etteville, N. C 

Agents Wanted Mason. 8 old 1s rayers ‘and Auto 
Washers one t V r 50 each. Square 
deal ‘ompany town, Ohio 

Wantei—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time.to a money making proposition, write 


today for full particulars. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


a 


The Progressive Parmer, — 


Wanted- —Six Bua ders for Work in Our Nurseries— 
(ood wages and transportation. W. T. Hood & Co., 
Ri hmond, Va. 


ood Home and “Salary for Capable Ww man— To help 












wil if housework and do washing and ironing, family 
four: every convenience. Box 244, Spray, N. C 
Wanted cna Tg Farmer 
f0 acre farm n salt water Cs ! 
ences — voth Ae idress 902 Halifax Square, Bruns 
wick, 
Wanted—Party to buy and operate one 4—70 saw 
Murray cotton gin outfit, in good territory. Plant 
ready to operate, Cheap. J. A. B. Boyd, Chester, 


South Carolir Lo 





‘MACHINERY | 


om Mill a Saw “Mills, Shingle Mills, 
: DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, 


W ater Whee els, 

















For Sale—One 250 H.P. Lane & tle orliss 
Valve Engine. aaiicem) Kokomo Rub 2. Co. * "ecurmae. 
Indiana 

Steam Syrup Mill Cheap—Power crusher, larg. cy- 
press steam cooking vat, steam coil juice vats Used 
two seasons. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss 

Cotton Gins for Sale—We have three seventy-saw 
Pratt gins and feeders. Will sell to suit purchaser. 

0. Harshaw & Co., McConnellsville, 8S. C 


Ww 
For Sale—Sixty-horse Engine and Boiler and Four- 








Gin Outfit—second-hand; all Liddell make: Offer as 
unit cr sold separately. Elmore Gin & Fertilizer Co., 
Laurinburg, N. C. 

For Sale—One Continenat! 60-saw gin. One sir 
box, self-tramping press; one suction unload All in 
first-class running order First $500 gets the outfit 
J. J. Williams, Rex, N. C 





Wheat Thresher e—Practically new Champion 








peauut threshe with ¢ n attachment; 6-horse steam 
engine All cheay Want to buy vetch seed. 4 
Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. 

Corn Harvester—One-man, one-horse, one-row, self 
gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to farmers 
for twenty-three years. Only $25, with fodder binder. 


Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 


Corn Harvester Co., Salina, Kans. 


[= | 





| 
| 
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Process i. 








LIVESTOCK 


























POLAND-CHINAS 





























Registered Poland-Chinas—Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old 
BERKSHIRES l 10 12, $12.50. W. T. Owen, Buffalo Jct., Ga 
Large WBerkshires—Cholera immune Stone Gate ered Big . 7 , and -Cl . 
Farm, Petersburg, Va | e peland u 
For Sa Pedigreed k ire Pigs—Price, $10 at , - , R " 
7 etd , t i ! n zg r I 
8 weeks old J. A. Wils« Wellville, a iy ~w bg? D Y 
Berkshires—Pigs, Boars, Bred Sows James W Giatr } These | ‘" i 
Grave American National Bank, Richmond, Va i, $25 cl Imimedia 
\ ! N 
Rexi 1 Lerkshire Pigs—Best  breedit Fiftec fillan, Hender . 
‘ é i veel Mill K b Farm, I cher, N. ¢ Reg re Big Type Poland-China Pi 
Berl r Breedi n 3, $15 ea , : ag hgh yp 5% These 
aad . i ( z ale G ing * th 0d of el ve . 
Mea Farm, High R N. ¢ tis 
\ Ss Four f registered Berksh irs, 8 to | 3 t e catal Sat 1 1. EO 
, service Occ e Farr bt Winston 1 N R ; 
t Terk TAMWORTHS 
Reg red De 
ha ale i He 1 Ti rt t 
I* a il Sa fac x i ‘ era im i Cl i ‘ Ala K 
M.S els, O Va — - —_—— 
HOLS STE INS 
Reris Berk F r boar pie Itegistered Holstein Bull Ca “Dams record cows. 
Oak ( x Pr | l W Gl \ 
BR tal aneenes a 
1: ) Oak I Farm, Graysv JERSEY» 
NS Re re ! ‘ ( \ \ 
CHESTER WHITES good 1 t of i I oO 
r y r v Pri ' il Sa ‘ i 
0. I. C. P G Silver strain h | ar M. Samu 0 e, Va 
a i Maywood n — = —————_—_——- 
I ] N. RED POLLS 
R er i P B Podigres Dur pigs 
— W. HL. Mi le 1, Warsaw, \ ‘ 
I) P rs i Knapt - 
Farm, Nashv r SHORTHORNS 
I Sale t { Duroes Bred right priced Seotch Shorthorn Bull Knayj arm Nasl 
h I a ( Duroc Far Crouse, N. ¢ Ter ee 
a O SVTOAM Uwe froce Moe 


lr. GOO. 2. 
w trogre 


381v8e 


Dear Sir: 


opinion, 


is 


It gives m 


th e 


For 


In addition to its value as a farming 
the circulation which it ha 


stock journal, 
advertiser to procure prompt results. 


who have La Fts 


other paper. 


It gives me 
wishing to subscribe 


Progressive 
published in the South. 


SS 2 RET oe oe. eee: ~ 


SON TET SOS NB 


DUNTREATH FARM 


HOME OF THE $10,500 
DOUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


JACK'S TOP KING 
POLLED DURHAM CATILE 





a. 


Hooks, 


-aruer, 


advertising mediun. 
Wishing you much success, I remain, 


JuF/J- 


ploargre to recommend it to anyone, 
a farm journal, or to use i 


ane”, 





a) 





FOREST'Hith. TENN. Wey 26th, 


me great pleasure to state that, in my 
Farmer is the best farm paper 


the vicinity, in which pA = Tooated there 
more real value to the advice piv ing 
crops of different kinds and to the han dling of live stock. 





to plant of 
and live 
as enables the 


and have heard it stated from others, 
colums as an advertising mediun 
they receive more inquiries to their advertisement 
Progressive Parner than 


that 


3 in the 


they do from advertising in any 


&B &Dp 


Very trul 


yours, 









































-months-old Registered Duroc 
price $12.50 each, F. H. 

Mona Duroc Farm, Montvale, Virginia, offers regis- 
tered Durocs of good quality at reasonable prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 

For Saie—Choice registered Durocs. Or exchange 
for registered Jersey heifers Give description and 
pric J. O. Boone, Lumberton, N. C 

For Sale at Once—Registered Duroc-Jersey gilts 
and service boars, from 8 to 12 weeks ol Address | 
I’; ty Duroc F rm, J. F Mille r, Mygr., Fentress, Va 

















Sale—Registered Durocs—Three months o old, 











$15. 



































Orion ‘breeding. Boars and gilts Cholera immune 
Co rrespondence a pleasure. W. L. Tait, Dublin, N 
Rexiatered Durocs—Service boars, bred gilts, choice 
lot, zs, thre ee months, Orion, Superba, erry 
n rice reasonable Guaran 
ee Sé faction , Glen Farm, Brandy, Va 
Duroe Boars—By $3,600 son of $12,500 Orion C herry 
King, Jr., and out of big, red, prolifie sows of quali 
and very t blood lines Registered in purchas« 
name for $15 each at fourteen weeks. J. D. Simpes n, 
slackste k, 8. C 
For Sale —On e Registered Duroe- Jersey 8¢ sow, 6 
old, pour last litter 10 pigs, > D. 
Dur Jersey s, 3 months old, at 
check for see gets them all. J. W. Morrison, Route 
\ haw, N 
Regist n Papers eorenen on Pee Dee 
a—-t teen-months-old Duroe boar, weight ar 
£60 4 a beauty: quarantced sire, for $75 
! . to above boar for second litter, $50 
j cicht weeks old, for $10. Winston W. Covington, 
Roucki singh m, Cc 
Jack’s “Orion King Qnd, the | $10, 000 Duroc boar, 
heading Longview herd, is of the best. His blood 
lines are in the spring yearling service boar we now 
offer for $120., Ancestors of the $10,000 boar to the 
5th generation are kin to sire of this young boar; he 
y e of a Col. and Topnotcher dam; weighs over 300, 












et, bone, color, 


back 


and 





Fir 


conformation. st 
Amherst 




















k gets this spelndid herd bear. 
ricola, Va, 
ESSEX 
For Sale—Registered Essex Pig gs—10 weeks old; good 
i $17.50; the best, $18.50. J Aldridge, 
leman, N. C 
MAMPSHIRES 
For Ss Sale—Hampshire Pigs—From 800-i1D. sires and 
dams Addr ress Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C 





Hampshire Pigs and Shoats—Kegistered 


lines. 


Prices reasonable. 


2 


L. Cc 


Best blood 
Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 


| 






































HORSES 
Gentle, Sound Bay Horse—Ualf Percheron, aged 
four, good worker. W. R. Wood, Buckner, V 
SHEEP 
Shropshire Sheep—Regi and grade lambs, $25 
up. W. T. Bain, Wakefie! Va 
Grade Shropshire Lambs for Sale—Took premium at 
County F i larris, Pamplin, Va 
Dorset Buck Lambs— —— heavy fellows, selected for 
breeders, unsurpassec rx early marketing at high 
prices Stacy’s Farm, Amel lia, Va 
RABBITS 
Pedigreed New Zealand Red Rabits. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, a 
Rufus Red Belgian Hares—Six months old,*for sale, 
$4 1 pair, Wilkesboro: Rabbitry, Box 65, Wilkes 
boro, N. C 
Rat —Well bred New Ze: Reds, 4 months 
old, $4 a pair; 2 months. old, a. pair. Mrs. 8S 
E. Nelson, Fayetteville, Ark 
DOGS 
Seautiful Pure-bred White Collies—Of finest breed- 
ing. Mrs. Henry Williford, Comer, Ga. 
Wanted — Coon and Opossum Hounds — Must be 
cheap, and have trial. Dixie Kennels, Chase City, 
Virginia. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Belted Hampshire and Duroc 
N. C. 





Jersey Pigs. 











w F. Crockett, New Bern, 

Regis tered Shropshire and South lown » Rams | and 
Ewes. Fox Brothers, Seviersville, Tenn. 

Pigs—Best breeding, males and females, not akin. 
Will please you. Pedigrees. J. D. Thomas & Co., 
Round Hill, } Va. 





_POULTRY AND EGGS 


PPPLP LP PLLP LILI PIPL DD LY 


ee ORPING 3TON 
Orpingtons—All sizes, all 
Andrews, Opelika, Ala 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rock ~ He 


_— 


White all 


W.A 


ages, prices. 








ns—Fine for 
Write for 


Sale—20 Choice Barred 
year. Ringlet strain; all prize stock. 
. D. Jardine, Staunton, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 









Reds—Loth Combs—Breeders, $4 to $15. Exgs re- 
duced one-hé ue Saye money. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N. | 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















































CABBAGE 
Fine Flat Dutch Cabbage lants Prompt shipment, 
l ) ex] i, $1.25; 500 postpaid, $1. Plant Farm, 
{ 1 N. ¢ 
} ( ‘ Pi 000 ex] ed, $1.25; 500 
aid, $ Prompt pment lant Farm, Ulah 
‘ ta i 
‘ ! yew cr low Ir ( ir te 
I J 0 ' f pla g Kast t 
Pia I k ! V RK 
Ca ’ i—Dy the pound, hundred pounds, or 
t ler too sma r large Fall rt Ww 
K i Durham, N, ¢ Long Isiand ca 140 
St 
1 ‘ t ‘abl 1 Ca i e ead 
‘ I’ ! 4 r ¥ 0 
) l ) l J. T. Councill 
& I 
und $1.25 
] $ ’ I i pre tad 10 ) 
‘ ) bid ater P ‘ i i in 
I Cal ( 1 P Fall 
cS ) 1.25; 1,000 
: l », $15 ’ 
i i I I i ater Plas 
‘ I Va 
CANE SEERD 
0 ze Cane Seed—1 ! el lots, two 
I i more , 
' ( th Geo. W Heard 
At Ga 
CLOVER 
‘ C) I chaff, 12 eents pound 
Rn I i. wa ur y 
1 Q t Crir 1 Clove Seed in Chaff 
‘ ba ‘ ille, N. C 
‘ Crimson Cl n chai? (sure ay 
i 1A creened set no 
l Ti) Lb ! ‘ N. ¢ 
"For Sale—New Crop ¢ 
le an 100-11 l 
( ha ¢ I ( Warehouse ¢ 
v. « 
Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—I5c_ 
i he t ich 4 atu 
oO . 1 t tl 1 FE, F. p 
( ‘ 
ur ¢ p, tl y ted 
ch is ‘ $ 
) for k than 50 Robt. 8 
Link, <A! i S. ¢ 
‘ v Ne tr { rican gro\ c 
per It on wd ) ur, rth 
Car r ! ind ee of langerous 
gr $1 r bu 0 bushel Kirhy 
Seed iy, Gaffney, S 
OATS 
ADI pler, $1.20 per bu.; Carolina Improved 
$1.10 pe im Texas Red Rust-proof; 
bu.; Ful shum $1.40 per bu. All of our 
ree sued and put up in good even-weight 
r special prices on 100-bushel lots aud 
seed Cx Gaffney, 8. C 
PECAN TREES 
About Papershell Pecan Culture-—-Free, Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, 8s. 
POTATOES 
Plant From Claremont 
Claremont, N. C 














































































d to set till’ July 
) per 1,000. Thom 
. Ga 
Plants thousand Nancy Halls 
Yai Southern Queen Quick 
br N. C. 

nd ‘Queen Plar $1.50 thousand. Well 
unt, safe arrival ompt shipment guar 

Plant Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 

Ch Sweet Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. Prompt 
shipment wns, Ilalls, Yams, earliest, most pro- 
ductive, finest quality solick Plant Farm, Conover 
North Carolina 

Potat Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Florida 
Yam, Gold Corn Yam, Dooly Yam, Early Triumph, 
twenty-five cents hundred; better price in quantities 
Ready now Gurley Plant Co., Gurley, Ala 

Sweet Potato Plants—Millions ready: prompt ship- 
ment Porto Rico, Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.50 per 
1,000, by mail or express Don’t miss a wtato crop; 
it takes only a short time to grow them ne cuttings, 

5 Send order today. Clark Plant Co., Box 108, 
asville, Ga 

Ss: “ine Potatoes for Seed—$1.50 per bushel 
I wa i » to market my crop of White Peach Blow 
1 toes month, due to rush of farm work, corn 

barvest, ete The «dr vuth will cut 
the short Plant now and his tatoes 
to fe Send check or me order to 
Ww Spring Grove, Va 
RYE 

New r Abruzzi Seed Ryc Recleaned and graded, 
at $3.15 per bu.; 5 bushels and over, $3 per bu.; North 

roli seed rye, $2.55 per bu.; at over, 

bu sk for special ¢ n fifty-bushel 
ove! Kirby Seed Co affney, S. C 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Cabbage, Coll nd Tomato Planis—h00 
$1; 100 posty 1,000 expressed, $1.25 
Parks, Pisgah, 
RPP PLP PP PPL LP LLLP LLP LLDPE PRPPPLRODG 

Winchester moneatins Rifle—22, maa prose Oliver 
Smith, Conover, 

Paris Green for Tobacco—14 pounds for: $7:84, by 
express J. E. Rue, Littleton, N. C. 

For Cypress Bee Hives, Iron Safes, Fishing Boats 
and Canoes, write J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 

Wool Ts | a Fair Price Now—Mail samples for pricea 
to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga Reliable dealers 

Nights Waltzes’’—Entreating, > da ~ 3 
umber, twenty cents, from Publisher, "Moms 
Madison, N. C. 











Sell Your Livestock at Public Auction—And get top 
Cc. T. Rice, Livestock Auctioneer and Com+ 
Agent, Oakton, Va. 
Sale—12-25 Avery Tractor—In good running 
price $900 For Sale—Registered Shorthorn 
All ages, from $75 to $300. Halifax Farms, 
Ine., Scotland Neck, N. C 
Hides!! Widest! Hides!—Cow hides high, higher, 
highest ever known. More important than ever that’ 
you receive best weights. Salt, box and express to 
Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 


For Sale—Western red cedar shingles. will not warp 
or rot and will last a lifetime, 50 per thousand in 
any quantity, f.o.b. cars, Apex, 7 C. Shipping weight 
160 Ibs. to the thousand. Sample mailed on request, 
L. S. Olive, Apex, Cc 














BEES 
Italians, 
and 





unteste “ 


$4.7 


select 
queen, 


bond 
nuclei 
C 


a ns— Three 
Two frame 
Asheboro, N 

HONEY 


Honey Fi orrespondence 
sboro, N 


queens. 
Sunset’ 





F arms, 


Wanted—Section soliciteds 
T. Hire, Green 
Choice Honey—Guaranteed 

pounds for $2, by express. J. 


(Classified ads, continued on next page) 


icious Ten 


Helene, Gm 


pure “and del 
0. Hallman, 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
, For Sale— Best money-making dairy proposition in | a 
South. Owner retiring. Write or come see tox 34 ew DUROC JERSEYS a 
Lumberton, Miss ta de Na 
KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed Tree. 


White Kodak Shop, Birmingham. Ala 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Sut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he ehows us satisfactory referen- 

















ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 
Large and Small Farms—Tobacco section. Masy | 
terms. C Jitmer, Nottoway, Va | 


Land and Timber Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm 
and Timber Bulletin. Box 9, Emporia, Va. 
é Alfalfa, Dairy and Poultry Farms-— 
list. Catalog free. B errow, Remington, 
For Sale—A Ten-Acre Truck Farm—A mile 
Chadbourn, on the National highway, Whitney, 
bourn, Cc. 


-Large 
Va 

from 
Chad 


Bluegrass, 





DUROCS 





BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Want. We Have it. 
JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 








catalog freo, describing 
man or woman who 
susiness established 
Fredericksburg, 


Virgina Farms—Fifty-page 
properties that will interest any 
may be thinking of purchasing. 
twenty years. Allison Land Agency, 
Virginia. 


Any Farm Subdivided, Properly Advertised, 
at Auction will bring more money than if 


and sold 
sold as a 


whole. We have had the experience and can get re 
suls. Write us today. Carolina Realty Company, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

For Sale—172-Acre Tract—70 acres ~ ¢leared, , clay 
subsoll, good mill site, near railroad and improved 
highway. Also 64 acres in peach belt, one mile from 
etation, over 300 peach trees now bearing. Also lands 


in coastal region. Price and terms reasonable. W. M. 
Manning, Columbia, 8. C. 


Farms for Sale—A number of excellent tobacco farms 








with good buildings, in Chatham County, from 47 
acres up. Also fine Virginia farm of 357 acres, nicely 
equipped with buildings. This is an ideal place 
Many others in North Carolina If you want to buy 
or sell, tell me your wants. KR. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

An Unusual Opportunity—497 Acres—Good produc 
tive land, all subject to cultivation, lasting, running 
water, 175 acres in cultivation, 75 river bottom, above 
everfiow, good frame residence, two tenant houses, 
large new barn Located near high school and rail- 
road Price $25 per acre, terms to suit ™ & 


Thomison, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

170 Acres—Well watered and fenced, 3 miles of sta 
tion, $3.600 196 Acres—Five-room dwelling and a 
splendid improved road, land in goed condition, $3,500, 
reasonable terms 75 Acres—Good house and all 
necessary out-buildings, on goed road, 100 acres in 
cultivation. Write P. M. Mills, Box 1353, Office Times 
Dispatch Building, Reom 401, Richmond, Va 








For Sale—1,000 Acres of good, amooth tillable land 
hizhly improved, well watered, well drained, fenced 
and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in culti- 
vation, balance in woodland pasture Railroad tra 


verses place; good graded dirt roads; 1s especially ar 
ranged for cattle and hog raising, and one of the best 
stock farms in Alabama For terms and particulars, 


address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala. 
- For Sale—Farm 323 Acres—In Albermarle County 
some good creek bottom; apple orchard; well watered 
and fenced; two dwelling houses, barn, etc.; near 
school, stores; price $4,500; liberal terms 349 Acres 

Splendid land; large crops, grass, wheat, corn, or 
chard; modern house, ten rooms, bath, sleeping porch; 
oe of the finest farms in this section; price $20,000; 
easy terms. H. K. Hawthorne & Co., Charlottesville, 
Virginia 

10-Acre Florida Farm—$i,000—With cow and wag- 
on, buggy. farm implements Exceptienal location, 
only 2 miles to town of 3,500. Tillage, pasture; fruit- 
ed to oranges, grapefruit. Nearly new house, hand- 
some roses, ornamental shrubbery, barn, poultry, 
store houses. Pick up this special summer bargain 
which aged owner offers for $1,000, part cash De- 
tails page 69, Catalog Bargains 19 States, copy free 


Strout Farm Agency, 1210 BE Heard Bldg., Jackson- 
ville, Fla 





Just What You Want—295 Acres—Only $13,500; 
easy terms. On State Highway, tAlephone and electric 
light lines. Splendid nelghborhood and only oiiesiles 

First-class 1l-room residence#Worth 


pay Blackstone. 

500 Vater and bath room. 
fis est large oak grove in the country Good stable, 
barns, cribs, tenant house ard ‘other out-houses; well 
fenced and cross-fenced; well watered; 175 acres clear- 


Surrounded by the 








“If It Is DUROCS You Want S 


Fa KINARDS DUROC ered K FARM 
CAN SUPPLY YOUR NTS FROM 
ONE TO A CARLOAD 
GILTS—Bred to my IMPERATOR’S FASH 
ION and STAR FORTS ORION and from 
DEFENDER and ORION CHERRY KING and 
other good blood lines 


YOUNG PIGS for sale at all times. 
18 FINE YOUNG BOARS—From 12 weeks to 


12 months. 


GOOD HEROSMAN WANTED 


Kinards Duroc Stock Farm, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., 
Kinards, u ina, 
\ ds South Careline. 7 





L. I. GUION, 


PUREBRED 


HEREFORDS 


I have for sale sons and daughters of Armour Fairfax 363548 
and Missouri Prince 363548. 


Also cows bred to these bulls and cows with calves at side. 


Lugoff, S. C. 











GIANT WONDER I AM, 
and FANCY ORION CHIEF. 


for July, August 





—REGISTERED DUROCS AT REDUCED PRICES— 
Six litters out of Orion CHERRY KING dams, sired by 
GOLDEN CHERRY CHIEF 
Twenty-five DEFENDER 
Sows, Twenty Gilts, mated to boars of popular breeding 
and September farrow. 
quantity and all ages. Call, wire or write. W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. 








Pigs in any 














Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tor-men 
Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families. “ace 
no better biood than these famous proven tamilies. 


Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 








You know there is 







Successor te 
Taylor Plantation 





CAMDEN, S. C. 














DUROCS— Quality —-DUROCS 
Of the Orion, Pathfinder 
* and Colonel Families. 
The big, easy feeding, quick ma- 
turing type. 
Write us for our latest folder 
and price list. Tell us just what 
you want and we will price you, 
for if you want DUROC HOGS 
we can suit you. 
DUROC HOG FARMS, 
Geo. G, Palmer, Owner, 


Cartersville, South Carolina. 











DUROCS— Big Type —DUROCS 
We have a few choice BOAR PIGS 
sired by some of the great 1,000-fb. 
boars of lowa and Nebraska, and 
out of 750-tb. sows. Our entire herd 
is Western bred, and we can sell 
you a pig that should develop into 
a Great High-backed 1,000-tb. boar. 


CLOVER LEA FARM, 

















ed; plenty good saw timber. Splendid large orchard 
and garden You will want this on sight Come 
quick, if you want this great bargain. Other good E. M. Dawson, Owner, Elkwood, Va. 
¥ +} ) 
farms. R. Fredggigksen & Co., Blac ksigpe- Va “ 
HAMPSHIRES 
PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK || 5.2r:—— HAMPSHIRES ——Boars 








BERKSHIRES ~ 


eae . 


—BERKSHIRES— 


Choice Pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, sired 
by our herd boar, Lucindy’s Leader 
4th, and out of sows from the leading 





SOPERTON, 








Loars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 
lines for sale. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
GEORGIA. 











TAMWORTHS au Aue, Engl Bred. 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, 


English, Canadian 


South Carolina. 








GET GUERNSEYS 


$4.500 was paid by a New York buyer for a Vir 


ginia-bred GUERNSEY Cow. The South as well 
as the North can command big pr fur pure 
bred GUERNSEYS. Writ e fur our et, 





“The Story. of the Guernsey.”’ 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box D, Petersboro, N. H. 














GUERNSEY BULL CAL VES 





RETHANY very rea 
sonable prices f May Rose 
breeding of the highest qualits conformation ati 
duction Government accredited verculin-free 
herd 
PROF. J. M. HOVER, 
Bethany, West Virginia. 





_HOLSTEINS 





. * 
Holstein-Friesian Cows for Sale 
PURE-BRED AND HIGH-GRADE 
Young, Heavy Producers. Tuberculin tested. 
» better any place. All freshen by fall 
PURE-LGRED AND GRADE CALVES 


Reference: Any bank . business house in Black 
tone 





Large 
N 


W. A. STOCKLIS, BLACKSTONE, VA. 














SHORTHORNS _ 
Reg. “Shorthorn Cattle Bargains! 








MAKE MONEY PREEDING OUR SPLENDID 
REGISTERED SHORTHORN KULLS 
Ready for service. They will sire quick-growing heavy 
be ee and milk calves ire m aa kind of cows. To re- 
1 al alves om any kind of cows 
| end ne DU ( i p ‘Ol rn i ib at we will sell 20 splendid 
1 bred re tered COWS and 15 finest yearlir 
HEIFERS Wri te fur bargain prices or come and ony 


CHARLES B. METCALFE & SON, 
SAN ANGELO, Tom Green County, TEXAS. 














” HEREFORDS 








HEREFORDS 


command a premium of 50c to 
$1.50 per hundredweight on all 
markets. _ There is reason, 
Why not breed the best? 


IOKA STOCK FARM, 





a 





POLAND-CHINA 


eee eee er 











herds in the United States Sows 

farrow large healthy litters and good 

mothers. All pigs registered in buy 

er’s name. 

WOODSIDE FARM, 
Concord, N. C. 


Route 2, 














BERKSHIRES—We offer 100 choice Pigs, out of large 
Prolific sows, that are daughters of the best buars of 
the breed. Sired by our grand champion boar, Baron 
Value This blood has produced and is producing 
more prize winners than all other families combined. 
If it’s the large prolific Berkshires you want, we have 
them. Each Pig registered and satisfaction guaranteed. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 


LLL LPP PS SIS 


oun I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 





( ~) 
Pigs POLAND-CHINA Pigs 


SIRED BY BLUE VALLEY KING 
With such close-in ancestors as MISSOURI 
BLUE VALLEY, PRINCE WONDE R, LONG 
KING JUMBO and ROSE HADL 
We also have in our herd YOUNG'S BUSTER, 
he by TENN. BUSTER, out of LADY WON 
DER, they from GIANT BUSTER, MISS 
HADLEY JUMBO, KLEVERS GIANT and 
THICKSET BEAUTY. 

No better breeding to be had, from selected 
dams, two to three months old, $20 each 
Older ones for slight increase in price 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES 








ROGERS BROS., Owners, 


Roxboro, North Carolina. 





é 























HOLSTEINS 


1099 POUNDS OF 
MILK PER DAY 
From HOLSTEINS 


The breed of cattle that produces upwards of one 








& STOCK FARMS, 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


























3oars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty Greensboro, North Carolina. { 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write { 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable X | 
F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 

6, ¢ PIGS — From state . . 

Fair Winners—2 months old, Big Ox Herd Poland-Chinas 

635 per pair, no akin Dred 


and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 

for-$35. No pairs not akin at 
Pedigrees free, W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


0. 1. C."s—Choice 5-months-old Roars, Bred and Open 

Gilts, Bred Sows. Choice Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks old. 
at $18 each; pairs, no akin, $35; trios, $55, registered. 
Pigs are out of 400 to 600-Ib. sows and sired by heavy- 





Present. 





PIGS AND BRED SOWS AT BARGAIN PRICES 
Pigs by Gerstdale Jones, which sold for $6,600 and 
Bob’s Son. Royal Giant sow by Disher’s Giant, 
which was the largest hog in the world with 13- 
inch bone and would weigh 1,500 pounds fat. I 
offer $25 premium to the boy who takes first on one 
of my pigs or hogs at any of tho state fairs in the 
South. Write me. 


hundred pounds of milk ina day is the breed the 
practical dairyman wants on farm or at his 
country home. Holstein cattle have broken every 
record in the production of milk and Dutter, and 
there are many individuals of the breed that are 


daily yielding over a hundred pounds of milk a day 
olstein cows are larger amd more vigorous than 
the cows of any other breed ; they are more easily 
cared for and less susce! ible to diease; and when 
their milking days are over they are far more eco- 
nomical for coneverting into beef. 





If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN <= FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattlebero, Vt. 




















E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 








weight boars, including the 1917 Virginia State Cham- 














pion. Write for circulars 
- Q. OWEN, Route |, "Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Durocs— Golden Sensation —Durocs 








Hogs 


MURFREESBORO, 








Poland-China 


Hogs 
ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPB 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, d 
TENNESSEE. 





This son of Great Gensetion is siring outstanding 


urocs. 
Write your wants. Our hogs must satisfy or be returned. 
4, L. DRUIEN, BARDSTOWN, KY. 








Ww. 


thrift or apendthrift? Buy 





= Holstein Bulls for Sale =) 





Which wins, 
8s. 8. 


Three fine young Holstein Bulls, reg- 
istered, from the best strains of the 
breed; ages 6 months to 18 months. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


Durham, North Carolina. 


SHEEP 
BUY A SHEEP ! HAMPSHIRES| THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary, 
48 Woodland Avenue, Detroit, 


FOR SALE 


Michigan. 





A bunch of registered Shrop- 
shire rams, ready for service; 
priced worth the money. 


HOWARD CHANDLER 
Chariton, Iowa. 











Registered Shropshire Rams, Ewes 


Early buyers get better selections. 
Pleased buyers in 31 states. 


J. D. A. GREEN, Mgr., Route E. OAKLAND, 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


(LL. 











OCcontEtee. FARM, | 
| A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pia- DURHAM.NC. 

















c 
FOR THE BEST 


| : : 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 








N. C. 
al 








REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Number of Fine Bulls. 
REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 
Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 

Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysviile, Ga. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Save All the Corn 
al RO) and Grain You 
& 


eo 
Raise 
CTEM. > Old-time wwoden corn cribs and grain bins are 
ra) =a things of the past. Fire can destroy them; thieves can 
cm 


enter them; rats, mice, birds and insects can destroy 
the grain; dampness can penetrate and cause the grain to sweat and mould. 


Securo Steel Corn Cribs 
and Grain Bins Give 
Absolute Protection 


No more waste and loss of grain. A 
Securo Metal Crib insures all the profits 
on the crop, and pays for itself with 
what it savep in one season. lt is made 
of heavy rust-proof galvanized iron, is 
easily erected, needs no repairs, and is 
just as cheap as wooden construction. 
Perfect ventilation for grain is provided 
by, patented devices. Sooner or later 
you will decide to stop your losses of 
corn and grain, so write now for free, 
illustrated literature, describing the See 
curo Metal Corn Cribs and Grain Bins 
—the kind that give absolute protection. 


Not Too Late to Order Your Silo 


There is nothing more necessary ona modern farm than a good 
Silo, and the Nappanee Wooden Silo, which we sell under our 
Securo Guarantee, leads all other silos in practical advantages. 
The door closes air-tight and will not stick; there are anchors 
for the bottom as well as for the top; the staves adjoin with a patented eplice that is 
eelf-draining and prevents rotting; the top is made with hip roof rafters which increase 
the capacity of the Silo. Let us send you our free, illustrated catalogue which describes 
the different styles. Mail coupon today 


Our Guarantee 


We eéll everything for a modern farm under our Securo Guarantee, which means that 
purchases must be absolutely satisfactory to the buyer, orwereturn the money. This 
guarantee is unconditional, and means your protection, Whatever it is you want in 
the way of farm equipment, write us for prices and free literature, 


Live Agents Wanted in Open Territory. 


The Farm Equipment Company 
901 Keyser Building Baltimore, Maryland 

















Please send me free literature on equipment checked 


Securo Corn Cribs 
on left side of this coupon. 


Securo Grain Bins 
Securo Silos 
Securo Garages 


My Name 
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‘The Choice of the 
Choicest Tobacco 


4} None but the best leaf, cured by the 
natural action of sun and air, and aged 
by time in storage, finds its way into a 
plug of 


Ve 










BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


“SUN-CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


It reaches you almost as nature made it, and it 
is natural to find it sweet and fragrant. It is 
thoroughly chewable, and skilfully blended with 
an amount of flavoring that seems to make it suit 
the taste of the average man. 


Men take to the convenient ‘“‘break’’ plug, 
hich just fits the pocket. Try a plug for your- 
'self today. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| THE EDITOR'S GOSSIP 
Truck and Tractor Special Next 


Week 


Fre day of power farming !s not coming,— 
it is already here. Labor prices are out of 
sight, and we don’t ever look for cheap labor 





again; so it isupto the farmer either to use 
hopelessly out- 
brethren. 
are 


labor-saving machinery or be 


classed by his more progressive 


Among the geatest of all labor-savers 


farm tractors and trucks, and next week 


we are going to devote most of the space in 
The 
them—what 


Progressive Farmer to a discussion of 
them, 


them, 


farmers need costs,, cost 
operate and so 
“Truck and Tractor 


interest to 


how to 
this 
contain 


of operation, 
believe 
will 
Look out for it. 


We Want Good Pictures 


THs Progressive Farmer always Wants good, 


yn We 
Special” ma.ter of 


you. 





clear pictures of farm scenes, particularly 
pictures of fine crops, good livestock and 
pretty homes, For all such pictures that we 


can use we will gladly pay cash, and any we 
cannot use we will return when it Is re- 
quested. If you bave any that are good, let 
us see them, 





July Jobs a-Plenty 


RDINARILY ye 
month when work 


look upon July as a 
is not particularly 


pressing; but after looking through this is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer and noting 
all the jobs discussed, from the fleld, the 
barns and pastures, through the poultry yard 
and about the farm home, we believe you 
will agree with us that July isn’t such a 
slack month, after all. We want you to be 
sure to read all these ‘“‘Work for the Month” 
articles: they will probably help to remind 
you of very important jobs that otherwise 


you may have overlooked. 





Read Our Articles and Letters on 
How to Have a Fall and 
Winter Garden 


How much of a gardener are you, any way? 

Are you content with more or less of a 
spring and summer garden that later grows 
up in grass and weeds, or have you become 
an up-to-date, all-the-year gardener, with 
good things coming from the garden practi- 
cally every month of the year? There are 
net so very many folks who fal! in the latter 
class, but we hope to see more of them. 
This week, in a number of letters and special 
articles, we are telling just how to go about 
the matter of having @ fall and winter gar- 
den, and to these @iscussions: we particularly 
invite the attention of Progressive Farmer 
readers. 





$25 in Cash Prizes for Pretty Farm 


Home Plans and Pictures 

Avecust 16 The Progressive Farmer is to 

issue a “Farm Buildings Special,” dealing 
particularly with the problems encountered 
in planning and erecting farm homes, barns, 
sheds, etc, For this issue we especially 
want pictures and accurately and neatly 
drawn plans of Southern farm homes, and 
for the best plan of a farm home already 
built, with a really good photograph and a 
short description, we offer a cash prize of 
$10; for the second best, $7.50; third best, 
$5; and fourth best; $2.50. Letters, photo- 
graphs and drawings for this special must 
reach us not later than Saturday, August 2, 

We also offer prizes of $3 and $2 for the 
best experience letters for this number, We 
would prefer that these deal particularly 
with buildings other than residences, such as 
barns, implement sheds, poultry and hog 
houses, etc, 

Codperate with us in our efforts to make 
this “Home Buildings Number” a big suc- 
cess; send your contribution today, 


Cash Prizes for Clover and Rich 


Land Experience Letters 

ULY 26 we issue a “Rich Lands Special’ 

of The Progressive Farmer, and we in- 
vite our readers to tell us how they have 
been successful in making their lands rich 
and keeping them so. We are sure that the 
legumes—the crops that gather nitrogen 
from the air—must occupy a vitally impor- 
tant place in any rational system of soil im- 
prevement, and we expect to devote a good 
deal of space to these, particularly the two 
clovers, bur and crimson, in our “Rich Lands 
Special.” We want your actual experience 
for this issue, in a letter not over 300 words 
in length. For the best letter we offer $5, 
$3 for the second best, $2 for third best, and 
$1 each for all other letters we use. Letters 
must reach ug by Saturday, July 12. 








BUSINESS TALKS 








By L. A. NIVEN 


Consider the Metal Corn Crib | 


N DECIQING on the kind of barn to build, 

especially for the purpose of storing corn, 
give very serious consideration to the meta) 
crib. These cribs can be had at a compara- 
tively small they 
destruction from fire; 
impossible for 





cost, are less subject to 


they 
and 
they are very 


fact 


make it almost 


rats other destructive 


pests to get ingide neat and 


attractive; and in have so 
make it highly tmportant 
that all those figuring on putting up cribs of 
kind give them 


life-time, 


Many ad- 
Vantages as to 


this 
They 


valuable asset 


serious consideration, 


last a and are certainly a 
as buildings on any farm. 
Various kinds of these 


are advertised in 


metal silos, 


from 


cribs, 


our columns 


time to time. These manufacturers send out 


free of charge valuable literature, of course, 


ith the purpose of selling their goods, but 
this does not mean that other valuable in- 
formation may not be found in them. There- 


fore, secure this literature and make a study 
of it so that you can select with the greatest 

intelligence the kind of material 
that you will use for constructing your corn 
crib or other buildings on your place. 


degree of 





Easy Method of Destroying Mos- 
quitoes, Etc. 


ON'T let the mosquitoes, flies, ants, 
roaches, fleas and other pests worry you. 
By properly screening the 
these can be 


many of 
when the 
house is carefully screened some will get in. 


house 
kept out, but even 
There are on the market and advertised in 


The Progressive Farmer various kinds of 
Will kill all of these different 


They are so 


powders that 


insects. and these 
that one is 
a@ supply on 


hand in order to rid the place of these pests. 


cheap, 
pests Cause so Much annoyance, 
unfair to himself not to keep 

Many of these insect powders will kill not 
only the in the 
chickens and other ant- 
Read the advertise- 
ments of these various insect. powders that 
appear in The Progressive Farmer. Secure 
their literature and inform yourself as to 
how best to control these troublesome. pests. 


Put an Oil Stove in the Kitchen 


ILE I’ve never been @ cook, I’ve been 

about the kitchen enough in the summer 
to know that one of the most disagreeable 
parts of the house work Is to have to cook 
with @ coal or wood stove during summer. 
In the cities: and larger towns, of course, 
gas stoves are largely used, but even in 
these places where gas is available many 
prefer the oil stove. Certainly the oil stove 
should be made use of to a far greater ex- 
tent in the country than it {s at present. It 
is comparatively inexpensive to begin with, 
the fuel is not very costly, and the heat 
generated in the kitchen is so light as te 
make the kitchen a place of joy and com- 
fort forever as compared to the same place 
where a wood or coal stove is used. 


insects that get 
those that get on 
mals about the 


house but 


place, 





It is nothing more or less than common 
justice to the women folks that an oil stove 
be had, at least for summer use. These 
stoves are advertised in our columns from 
time to time, and by reading these adver- 
tisements you can intelligently judge for 
yourself which is the best type for your own 
use. Read these advertisements and supply 
the kitchen with one of these stoves right 
away. It is both good business and common 
justice to the women folks that this be done, 


Get Busy With the Paint Brush 


NCE again, what about that paint propo- 

sition? Have you a new house that hag 
not been painted, or is the old one that was 
painted several years ago beginning to look 
a little dingy. If so, make your plans right 
now to do some painting, because it is ar 
actyal fact that paint is worth while even 
though it did nothing other than prolong 
the life of the building, It is also true that 
paint is worth while even when considered 
from the standpoint only of improving the 
looks of the buildin? But inasmuch as it 
will do both, then one who does not make 
use of paint is losing money. Study your 
advertising columns for information in re- 
gard to paints and painting, 








CHARGING THE JURY 


One of the briefest summings-up on record 
was that of Justice Maule, who thus address- 
ed the jury on a memorable occasion: 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he is reported to 
have said, “if you don’t believe the witnesses 
for the plaintiff, you will find for the de- 
fendant, If you don’t believe tha witnesses 
for the defendant, you will find for the 
plaintiff. If, like myself, you don’t believe 
any of them, heaven knows which way you 
will find. Consider your verdict.” 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION OUR YOUNG PEOPLE F222 23 
MANAGER SAYS— matoeg from six rows and canned 
os y b l canned 99 can a gave 
Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Former 
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No Advance comes in a hurry On jay Mama was tak 


N ACCOUNT of the increased price of pa- 
per, ink, and that goes 
in to the make up for a publication, a great 
majority of publications advanced their sub- 
the 


labor everything 


scription rate during past year. 


for $1 a are now 
50; those that sold for $1.50 are $2, and in 


Magazines that sold year 


$1 


one or two cases $2.50. And the magazines 
that formerly sold on the newstands for 15 
cents are now selling for 20 and 25 cents, 
The Progressive Farmer has decided not 
to advance its subscription price We will, 
however, be compelled to live strictly up to 


rule of stopping 
their 


our present all subscriptions 


promptly when time expires, and we 


will have to withdraw our special neighbor- 
hoce rate of your own and one other sub- 
acription both for $1.50—or your own and 
two others both for $2, and will make an 


announcement of the withdrawal of thi 
rate in paper within the next few weeks 

Let me urge all our friends whose subscrip- 
tions are about to expire to renew promptly 
and get their neighbors to come in witt 
them while you can take advantage of the 
old neighborhood and club rate 


Don't delay as this rate will soon be with- 
drawn. 





Our Best Offer 


number of years we have advertised 


F' Ra 
our 








pecial rate of your own and one 
other subscription both for $1.50, and have 
called this our best offer. 

On account of the advanced postage rate 


and the continued high price of paper and 
Jabor, we are compelled to withdraw this 
rate on September 1 





R. Facts Says: 


HE older I get, the 

the more I see of 
people, the more I 
realize the _ truth, 
that “The man who 
leads is the man who 
reads.”’ 











Tf " ‘ 
oe f ou Wo id heave a better neighborhood 
1; t neighbors to work together along all 
useful! line read “How 


Farmers Cotperate 
md Double Profits,’ , . 


ing a walk in the pasture and told Marie she 
wanted a rabbit; in a short time Mama 
heard something behind her nd looked 
around and saw Marie coming in a run to 
her with a half grown rabbit in her mouth, 


still alive and unhurt. 


LEE SHUMAKER, 
Rt. 5 


Utica, Miss., 





Some Facts I Have Learned About 
the Gray Squirrel 
: (Girls’ $1 


THE gray squirrel is very particular 
bnilt 


Prize Letter) 


the way his house is and alse in 





selecting his food In the fall and winter 
he eats nuts, gum berries and beach masi 
but im the summer he steals some from the 
farmer, especially roasting ears, He builds 
his nest in the branches of trees, and lines 
it with leaves, and small sticks, thus mak- 
ing it snug and cozy f his lit one 

Then in the hollows of decayed trees he 
makes his winter quarters Here he stores 
iway his nuts and mast for the bad ithe 

when he cannot get out to play and hunt for 


food. 
then as a bright, 
find 
the ground 


As soon sunny day come 


you 
around 


can him laying and running 
piay 


on and at the me tim 








getting his food from the nuts that had fal- 
len in the autumn days If you watch him 
you will see him on tI > bright days carry- 
ing more nuts to his hollow to take care 
himself when the bad blizzard weat 
comes. His coat is gray with a tinge of 
brown to the hair and when he sheds his 
Winter coat his hair is finer and a shade 
lighter 

He is easily tamed and they are very 
numerous in the parks at Richmond They 
are fed and petted by all visitors and no 
one is allowed to hurt them. If you do not 
offer them anything to eat, they will sit on 


the of the and while 
and then they will slip in your pockets 
something 


fond of peanuts and are very cute sitting up 


back benches play a 


hunt- 


ing for to eat. They are very 


with one in their paws eating it I enjoy 
watching them very much 
IDA M. RAWLS 
Suffolk, Va. 
EXPENSIVE FISH 
“Cheer up old man! There’s other fish in 


the sea.” 


Rejected Suitor—‘“‘Yes, but the last 


one 
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T. A. IVES, 


HICKORY, - VA. 
AND 


His Tamworth 
Sow 


FURNISHED BY 


W. WARREN NORTON 
RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 
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has not only earned the above pig, but 
and now has already made a good 


Mr. ives, while unable to walk, 
a big type Poland-China as well, 
start on his third pig! 

Our 


Pig Club ad showed an Arkansas club worker last week, and 
Ives lives in Virginia. So no matter where you live, earning a 
pure-bred pig is a small job if you will just go at it with the deter- 
mination to win. This is no chance work, for as soon as you have 
completed your élub, we will ship you promptly your choice of pure- 


1 
Mr. 








took all my bait!’’——Life 


bred registered pig 


Mr. Ives earned his second pig in just two weeks, and you can do 
the same thing and even better if you will try. Write today for full 
particulars, and earn a pure-bred pig this month. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure-bred 
registered pig. 


M 
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Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn.® Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C 


Address your nearesié oliice. 
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Think how your car 
shortens those trips to 
town! 


Going or coming—car- 
rying any one of the hun- 
dred and odd things you 
have to carry, how much it means to you in 
time saved, alone! 


Give it tires that will vouchsafe its greatest 
usefulness and most economical operation. 


Experience has taught hundreds of thou- 
sands of folks—both in the cities and on the 
farms—that United States Tires 
are good tires; the best tires 
they can buy. 


Last year, when thrift was a 
ae and dependability 
vital, United States Tires 
showed the remarkable supe- 
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Take it in the Car 


United States 
Tires 
ere Good Tires 
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riority that has always 
marked their performance. 


That is one reason why 
the 1919 sales of United 
States Tires are far beyond 
any previous demand. 


Another big reason is this: 


There are five separate and distinct types 
of United States Tires—among them tires 
that will meet—and meet exactly—any ex- | 
isting need for tires. ‘This means greatest 
economy, longest mileage and most satis- 

faction all ’round. 


The United States Sales and 
Service Depot Dealer in your 
neighborhood will gladly 
point out the tires that will 
serve you best. Let him help 


-you. 





